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MIKE DANIELS DELTA JAZZMEN 


RENE FRANC AND HIS JAZZMEN 
ROY VAUGHAN’S CHICAGOANS 
JOHN HAIM’S JELLY ROLL KINGS 
MICK GILL’S IMPERIAL JAZZ BAND 
JOAN ROBERTS (BLUES SINGER) 


9- each post free. 


Send for Lists—H.M.V., Parlo, Bruns., Decca, etc. 
“*H.M.V. Special List is our Speciality.”’ 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 
AND RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 6. 
HITHER GREEN 3134. 


THE 
RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN UNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF 


ALL KINDS 


4, 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


ALAN DEAN with the ALL STAR SEXTET. 


My Baby Likes to Be-Bop/Disc Jockey Jump ase 0-033 
JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL ENSEMBLE. 
Featuring CAB CAYE. 
That’s My Desir2/You’se a Viper 10-032 
BE - BOP ALBUM. 
Ornithology . Charlie Parker’s Septet 
A Night in Tunisia - Miles Davis All Stars 10-027 
’Round about Midnight Dizzy Gillespie Sextet 10-028 €= 
Thermodynamics Howard McGhe2 & his Rhythm - 
Nocturne Sonny Berman Big Eight 10-029 


Woodchopper'’s Holiday Bill Harris Big Eight ; 
Three records complete in illustrated album - Price 23/- including Tax. 


CLAUDE LUTER ALBUM. 


Panama/Weary Way Blues 10-023 
Gatemouth/Sweet lovin’ Man 10-024 i= 
Snake Rag/South African Blues 10-015 


Three records complete in illustrated album - Price 23/- including Tax. © 
CHARLIE PARKER’S NEW STARS. 


Cheers/Carving the Bird 10-031 
WILD BILL’S STOMPERS. 
Sensation Tishomingo Blues 10-030 
ERROLL GARNER Piano Solos. 
Frankie and Johnny/Play Piano Play 10-026 
vic LEWIS AND HIS JAZZMEN. 
At The Jazz Band Ball/Pennies From Heaven _. 10-022 
VIC LEWIS PROGRESSIVE JAZZ ORCHESTRA 
For You a Bone/Eindayz : 10-021 
DEXTER GORDON and WARDELL GRAY. 
The Chase, Parts | and 2 10-019 
KID ORY AND HIS CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
Savoy Blues/Weary Blues 10-018 
CHARLIE PARKER QUARTET. 
Bird’s Nest/Cool Blues 10-017 
GRAEME BELL JAZZ BAND. 
Nobody Knows You when your down and out 10-016 


LAZY ADE’S BIG FOUR. 


Won’t you come over to my house baby 10-016 
GRAEME BELL AND HIS AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND 


Vil Walk Through The Streets of The — \ 10-011 

Come Back Sweet Papa 

Big Chief Battle Axe/ Yama Yama blues 10-008 

Shimme-Sha-Wabble/South 10-007 

ALAN DEAN with the ALL STAR SEXTET. 

Calaxy Can’t get started ss 10-006 
VICTOR FIELDMAN QUARTET 

Lady bird Mop Mop 10-004 

BILL BRAMWELL Novelty vocal. 
You Can’t Take It With You My Old Man 10-003 
ESQUIRE FIVE. 
Boppin’ at Esquire Idabop 10-002 


ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ. 


If your local record store does not stock these discs, we 
send them direct to you C.O.D. from 


ESQUIRE RECORDS 
76, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. 
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Jars Jewinal 
Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 
a GET JAZZ OFF THE RATION. 


E have at last been able to accomplish 
something that has long been one of our 
_,.. Prime ambitions, and that is to get 
British jazz a hearing over the air in America. 
This has largely been brought about by the 
enthusiastic co-operation of Floyd Levin, writer 
of our monthly feature on the West Coast jazz 
scene. In addition to being a very able writer, 
Floyd runs a weekly radio jazz programme, 
called: JAZZ ON PARADE, which is one of 
the most popular emanating from the numerous 
Los Angeles broadcasting stations. 


Sometime back Floyd included a few English 
discs — some old, some new—in one of his 
programmes, and they were received with the 
greatest interest by his listeners. This was 
followed by a suggestion from us that he should 
periodically broadcast complete programmes of 
representative British jazz, selected by your 
Editors. The records for the first of these pro- 
grammes are now en route to Floyd, and will be 
heard by American listeners in the very near 
future. They include selections by Humphrey 
Lyttelton and his Band, the Yorkshire Jazz 
Band, Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazzmen, Mick Gill’s 
Imperial Jazz Band, Freddy Randall and his Band, 
Vic Lewis and his Jazzmen, together with an 
example of the work of Joan Roberts, the blues 
singer from Manchester. 


In future programmes we shall hope to include 
new bands, but obviously certain standards have 
to be maintained, so get to work boys! We 
shall also dig into the past, so that the few lonely 
pioneers get a hearing, and in this way we shall 
also get variety and contrast into our selection. 


We hope the programmes will bring new 
listeners, and (if possible) even greater popular- 
ity to Floyd Levin, and perhaps do something 
for Anglo-American understanding in this 
sphere. We feel sure they are bound to be a 
good thing for everybody concerned on this side 
of the Atlantic—the Record Companies, the 
bands, and dare we humbly add, JAZZ JOURNAL. 


DUTCH SWING COLLEGE. 

Distinguished visitors to this country during 
the last month were the Band of the Dutch 
Swing College. They were brought over here by 
Bert Wilcox of the London Jazz Club, and the 
reception the band received at the various places 
at which they played must have recompensed him 
for the trouble he took in bringing this fine 
band to England. 


It was a great pity that they could not have 
been heard outside the London area, for they are 
a most impressive group. As a band, they are a 
trifle quiet (a pleasant change for some of our 
own blasting jazzboys), but they engendered a 
subtle swing and their intonation was really hot. 
Also, be it noted, they always played beautifully 
in tune. 

The line-up is a little unusual, in that they 
employ two clarinets in the front line instead of 
the usual one. These two clarinetists are both 
fine soloists, but they also play wonderfully well 
as a team—some of their double clarinet 
breaks being exciting in the extreme. 


The tr bonist was iT Playing good 
tailgate with precision and a fine tone. But it is 
perhaps unfair to single out any member of this 
band, for they all exhibited a very high standard 
of musicianship. 

We hope to see them again quite soon and our 
only regret is that their stay was of such a short 
duration. 

COTTON TALE. 

The ambitious and go-a-head Manchester Jazz 
Club held its second summer-season concert in 
the Onward Hall on Saturday, July 9th. The 
hall was packed and the musical fare much to 
the liking of the jazz conscious Mancunians. 


The two local bands, the Smokey City 
Stompers and the Tasle Alley Washboard 
Creepers, played a selection of stomps, rags and 
blues, whilst solo spots were given by Ray Foxley, 
the Birmingham pianist and Beryl! Bryden, blues 
singer from the back room. A short recital on 
ragtime was given by Sinclair Traill. 

The Manchester Club are featuring Humphrey 
Lyttelton at their next concert in August and 
you are advised to get your tickets early for the 
show is bound to be a sell-out. 


THE EDITORS. 


(A Plan for International Tolerance) 


By MARION ‘‘ PAGE’’ McPARTLAND. 


ON of the favourite queries of the 
American jazz fan, upon hearing that 
am English, is: ‘‘ Where did you 
learn to play jazz ? Not in England, surely ?”’ 
The raised eyebrow and the derisive smile, 
is the average American opinion of British 
jazz — how little they know of the futile 
struggle against Nationalised Music — how 
little they know of Union conflicts ; the 
restrictions thereof, preventing America’s 
best musicians to be heard here. You can 
count on the fingers of one hand the number 
of American bands who have played here, and 
there is very little jazz on the radio. We are 
at the mercy of the moguls who protect the 
interests of the musicians, and at the same 
time keep them from progressing, by refusing 
to allow American musicians to play here. 


This situation has allegedly arisen because 
America refused to allow English bands to 
play there, and it has now assumed the pro- 
portions of an international problem. ‘‘ You 
won’t let me play in your yard, so | won’t let 
you play in mine’’ is the present attitude, 
thereby hampering British musicians in their 
fight for a place in contemporary music, and 
preventing them, (and the man-in-the-street) 
from hearing the best that jazz has to offer. 


Fans here shrug and say: ‘‘ You can’t 
educate the British public — they don’t like 
jazz,’’ | disagree. The man-in-the-street 
doesn’t know jazz. The B.B.C. won’t let him 
hear any. Occasionally he may hear a record 
of Teagarden or Bechet, but the average 
listener can’t learn to appreciate the subtle 
nuances of Bechet’s soprano sax, in the space 
of a few seconds, or develop a taste for Tea- 
garden after one brief hearing (probably 
punctuated by an announcer giving out the 
cricket scores). Small wonder, therefore, 
that people here have developed a taste for 
corn—it’s what they hear 99 per cent. of the 
time. : 

BASIN ST. LULLABY. 


in America, jazz infiltrated into the lives of 
the average citizen from birth. Baby gets. his 
first earful of it from his parents’ (or the 
neighbours !) radio. His first hesitant steps 
are taken to the rhythm of Catlett or Shelley 
Manne. . The first song he learns to sing is 
just as likely to be Basin St. Blues as Buttons 
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And Bows. At the movies he will in all pro- 
bability see a stage show starring Dorsey, 
Raeburn or Armstrong. Thus his young mind 
has been subjected to music in all it’s various 
aspects, it is his privilege to choose that 
which appeals to him most (if, after this, he 
chooses Guy Lombardo, that’s his affair — he 
has at least had the opportunity to learn 
something more — !). 


We in England are not so fortunate. Those 
of us who from our ephemeral contacts with 
the jazz world have decided we want to hear 
more — to learn more — must send to the 
U.S. for records, listen to record programmes 
on the radio in the hopes that something good 
will perhaps be slipped in by mistake, or — 
take a fast boat to America! What hope is 
there for the advancement of jazz in Britain 
if these conditions prevail? If the Unions 
continue to thumb noses at each other, and if 
the B.B.C., persists in torturing us throughout 
the day with the appalling noises known to us 
as English music, we are destined to take a 
back seat for ever. 


Yet despite the setbacks, regardless of the 
fact that musicians and fans here (except those 
lucky enough to take a trip to the U.S.) have 
to get their jazz second-hand, there are some 
fine musicians and bands here, comparable to 
the name bands in America. Ted Heath’s 
band compares favourably with those of 
Glenn Miller or Jimmy Dorsey. Ted is 
getting a big play on London Records over 
there, incidentally) and Vic Lewis has a 
similar style to Boyd Raeburn. Kenny Baker, 
Jack Parnell, Freddie Gardner are but a few 
of the fine calibre musicians who have 
flourished and progressed. 


These and many others could sit in with 
top notch American musicians. Humphrey 
Lytellton, too, would sound very much at 
home at Eddie Condon’s Club in New York. 
George Shearing, having but recently left 
England, is a sensation among musicians and 
critics in America. This surely proves that 
the British can play as good jazz as anybody if 
they get half a chance ! 


So here’s to unrationed jazz for us ‘* cats ’” 
over here and closer harmony and under- 
standing with musicians everywhere. 
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WEST COAST 
as seen by 
FLOYD LEVIN. 


THE HOLLYWOOD JAZZ SCENE... 


As promised last month, here’s some inform- 
ation on The Fire House Five (plus 2). The 
members of this spirited group are all artists 
at Walt Disney's studio, and play jazz merely 
for ‘‘kicks.”” They wear traditional fire- 
man’s garb—helmets, red shirts, white 
suspenders (trans., braces.—Eds.), etc., and 
led by trombonist Ward Kimball they romp 
through such numbers as: That’s A Plenty, 
Tiger Rag and Pagan Love Song with wild 
abandon. About six months ago The Fire 
House Five began taking a few local engage- 
ments, and received considerable acclaim 
from the jazz fans of these parts. Last month 
they cut four sides for the Good Time Jazz 
label, which have just been released. The 
personnel is as follows: Ward Kimball 
(trombone), Johnny Lucas (trumpet), Clarke 
Mallery (clarinet), Frank Thomas (piano), 
Harper Goff (banjo), Ed Penner (bass saxo- 
phone) and Jim MacDonald (drums). Titles 
of the discs are: GTJ.I. Firehouse Stomp/ 
Biues My Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me ; 
GTJ.2. San/Fireman’s Lament. The first title, 
complete with whistles, bells and alarms, 
captures the true spirit of the band. Adapted 
from the popular march, Under The Double 
Eagle, and featuring Goff’s exciting banjo, it 
is the best of the four sides. Devotees of 
barrelhouse piano will enjoy Blues M. N. S. G. 
T. Me. Frank Thomas’ piano is also featured 
on San. Johnny Lucas is a boy who really 
knows how to play the blues. On Fireman's 
Lament his trumpet work is outstanding. 
These sides are not a serious attempt — lots 
of laughs —lots of spirit—and LOTS OF 
MUSIC. 


LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . 
Fred Washington, piano player who worked 
with Kid Ory on famed Sunshine records in 
1921. Fred is living quietly in Los Angeles, no 
longer in contact with any of the jazz person- 
alities with whom he was associated years 
ago... Teddy Peters, early blues singer. She 
has added an E to her first name and is 
appearing in small Negro night clubs here. 
We discussed her famed Vocalion disc, What 
A Man, (Vo. 1006), said to include Dodds. 
She claims Dodds was NOT present on that 
date. She POSITIVELY identifies the pianist 
as Pine Top (???) . .. Monette Moore, 
another familiar name to lovers of race 
records. Monette is working in James P. 
Johnson’s new musical (see below). 


HERE AND THERE IN LOS ANGELES... 
Friends of the ailing Bud Scott will be sad- 
dened to learn that his condition has become 
more serious. Those of us who knew Bud’s 
infectious smile and huge frame are shocked 


The American 


SCENE 


by his drawn appearance . . . James P. John- 
son’s fans are eagerly awaiting the opening 
of his new musical comedy, Sugar Hill. After 
seeing the rehearsals we feel confident that 
this show will be Jimmy’s biggest success. 
The book and lyrics were written by Flournoy 
Miller, who collaborated with Jimmy on the 
musical hit of 1920, Runnin’ Wild. Old- 
timers will recall that Runnin’ Wild played at 
the London Palladium, and included the hits, 
Charleston and Old Fashioned Love . . . Albert 
Nicholas’ group into the Beverly Caverns on 
Mondays, Kid Ory held over at the same 
location for balance of week ... Joe Venuti 
playing dinner music at King’s Restaurant. 


JAZZ ON THE AIR... Country Wash- 
burn, famed tuba player, is heard daily on 
net-work show featuring Curt Massey and 
Martha Tilton .. . James P. Johnson made his 
only West Coast radio appearance on our 
show, JAZZ ON PARADE. We spent an 
hour reviving memories of a long and illus- 
trious career. Jimmy’s anecdotes about 
Bessie Smith, Ethel Waters, Sophie Tucker 
and Fats Waller were wonderful. 


JAZZ ON RECORD ... Reissues continue 
to make big news. Now many are appearing 
on non-breakable material at regular prices 
. .. Johnny and Reb Spikes, producers of the 
early Ory Sunshine discs, are still active in 
the music business. Johnny is totally blind, 
but is busy composing a series of serious works 
(the Spikes Brothers wrote Someday Sweet- 
heart, Krooked Blues, etc.). There is a rumour 
that thousands of Sunshine discs were stored 
in a warehouse in 1924 and have never been 
removed. Since hearing the tale, | have been 
haunted by a strange dream. | keep walking 
into rooms full of discs bearing the title, 
Ory’s Creole Trombone, by Spikes Pods of 
Peppers. Wow! See you here next month. 


ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 
JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 


always to be found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 
Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


Come to us for those rare Records 
you've been looking for. 


RECORDS BOUGHT, SOLD & EXCHANGED 


EAST COAST 
as seen by 
CHAS. SNAPE. 


Sidney Bechet has returned from what 
the local press described as a triumphal 
appearance as star of the recent jazz festival 
in France. The greatest jazzman of them all, 
and a really grand guy, has returned to his 


familiar chair at Jimmy Ryans. 
* * * 


Down to Nick’s in the Village last Sunday 
to hear the new (?) outfit, the Original 
Memphis Five. What might be described as 
founder-members of the group are Phil 
Napoleon, Jimmy Lyttel, Frank Signorelli, 
and | guess we can include’ Tony Sbarbaro, 
late O.D.J.B. They are not only the O.M.F. 
in name, but the identity is there in the brand 
of music, most of the tunes being the old- 
timers that gave the outfit its reputation. 
Napoleon’s horn is clear and confident, with 
a strong Bixian flavour. He knows exactly 
what he’s doing, and swings out splendidly. 
The band’s version of That’s A Plenty is per- 
haps the best I’ve heard. They really dosound 
like a band, not just a group of good soloists, 
which is what one hears so often. Really a 
salid unit! Oh yes! Sbarbaro completely 
fascinates me with splendid choruses on his 
kazoo-trumpet, which he picks up at odd 
intervals. | don’t believe this has been 
recorded, and | can’t imagine why. He’s 


really worth hearing. 
* * * 


In response to my recent req@est for infor- 
mation on other jazz bands within the Com- 
monwealth, a letter rolled in from Henk van 
Zon of Haarlem, Holland. Although outside 
the Empire, it is nevertheless of great interest. 
The outfit Henk mentions is The Orchestra 
of the Dutch Swing College. Line-up is 
trumpet, trombone, two clarinets (of which 
1am 100% in favour of), piano, bass, banjo 
and drums. Strictly from Dixie, they appear 
to have splendidly organised meetings, lec- 
tures, recitals and movies. Thanks a million, 
Henk ! 


* * * 


Within the orbit of radio, easily the best 
jazz session is the half-hour programme 
conducted over WMGM by Ted Husing, 
every Saturday morning at 11-30. All re- 
corded, the title is CHALLENGE JAZZ, and 
it is open to anyone who cares to trot down 
to Husing with a batch of jazz platters. 
Hence the challenge. 


* * * 


Ol’ Bowties, genial host and occasional 
guitar plunker at the famous house of Condon 
in Greenwich Village, is at present in hospital 
here, and will undergo surgery shortly. 
Meanwhile, plans are being made for fifteen 


(continued on page 5) 
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HARRY GOLD and his PIECES OF EIGHT. 


HARRY and his Pieces of Eight, would not 
be in the least surprised to discover 
that many readers of ** Jazz Journal” 
did not consider them to be jazz men. But 
they themselves are ardent record collectors, 
fully appreciating the work of the old-timers 
and there is not much they don’t know about 
jazz. You who have heard them on the radio 
in MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK, instantly 
dismissing them as phonies, are making a big 
mistake, for very often they do play real jazz. 
First of all, it has been Harry’s ambition 
since he first went into the profession in 
1926, to have his own jazz band. This has 
been his goal all through his professional life. 
The main obstruction was the fact that it was 
obviously impossible to play real jazz and bea 
professional in work at the same time. 
MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK programmes 
and other aspects of commercialism in con- 
nection with Harry’s policy are merely 
tactics in order to take real jazz to the widest 
possible public. 

Harry himself, has given up several ‘‘ soft ’’ 
jobs with this country’s leading dance bands 
in order to undertake the risky venture of 
playing the much maligned jazz music pro- 
fessionally, just at the time when critics were 
describing it as a thing of the past and re-bop 
was on its way in. Shortly after Harry 
formed the Pieces of Eight there was a big 
revival in Dixieland. Whether this was due 
to the efforts of the band or whether they 
were lucky enough to become part of a 
revival which would have happened anyway, 
is a matter for some speculation. Which- 
ever it was, they have done much to interest 
the general population in jazz. An intelligent 
person, having once become interested in 
jazz, will do all he can to learn about its 
sociological aspects without having to have 
the whole thing explained in detail. 


TOMASSO FOR BRUCE. 

Jazz writers will go to some lengths to 
explain that in the good old days, the pro- 
duction of jazz music was greatly aided by the 
understanding existing between a group of 
musicians. They will tell you that as each 
knew the limitations, character and capa- 
bilities of the others, they were able to pro- 
duce a more perfect blend of melody and ideas 
than is possible in any other kind of music. 
True enough, and this is one factor that is also 
to be found among the members of the Pieces 
of Eight. With only a couple of exceptions, 
they have been playing together for a long 
time now. While other bands have been 
spoilt by unrest and changes of personnels, 
the Pieces remain comparatively happy 
together ; and their music is the better for it. 
Many admirers mourn the loss of the original 
clarinet player, Ralph Bruce, and it was a hard 


(No. 8 of a series on British Jazzmen). 


job to replace him. Ernie Tomasso has settled 
in well though and is considered by everyone 
who has heard him in top form, to be the 
ideal clarinet player for the Pieces of Eight. 
In point of fact, the rest of the boys in the 
band agree that Ernie very often inspires 
them to the point of extreme exultation. It 
is interesting to note that Ernie went to the 
JAZZ FESTIVAL at Nice — paying all expenses 
himself, just for the sake of hearing jazz. He 
met Teagarden, Armstrong and the rest of 
the great Americans, talked with them and 
learned from thera. All of which shows just 
how much of a jazz man Ernie is. 


Having somehow got side-tracked from the 
story of how Harry formed the Pieces of 
Eight it might be as well to get back to it, by 
explaining that Mr. Gold had little to do with 
their original formation. After several years 
with Roy Fox, Bert Firmin and others, he 
moved into the Oscar Rabin band where it 
was suggested to him that he should form his 
own group which was successfully featured in 
all the Rabin dates. Harry was restle§s and 
made another move —this time into the 
Geraldo reed section. While with Gerry, 
Harry was delighted when he was again 
asked to form a small group, this time for a 
series of broadcasts to the West Indies. 
During the Geraldo orchestra’s summer 
holidays, Harry seized the opportunity to 
take the Pieces of Eight (the name given to 
the band within a band) to the Empress Ball- 
room, Whitehaven for a week. The enthusi- 
astic reception given to the band, left him 
with no doubts about leaving Geraldo and 
sticking “o band-leading, which was exactly 


A meeting with pianist 


what happened. 
Norrie Paramor resulted in a partnership 
being formed and later, Geoff Love and Laurie 
Gold were taken in as partners — the four 
men running the band. 


PRAISE FROM CARMICHAEL. 

In the last couple of years, many incidents 
stand out as being particularly worth mention- 
ing. One was the concert they did with 
Hoagy Carmichael which resulted in the 
composer of Riverboat Shuffle remarking that 
he hadn’t heard music like theirs for years. 
At last year’s JAZZ JAMBOREE they were 
acclaimed by the musical press as the success 
of the day. In order to take part in this 
show, the band flew down from Scotland 
where they were playing a week’s engage- 
ment and had to fly back to Aberdeen the 
same day to play an evening show. 


Now and again they received letters 
accusing them of playing from music all the 
time. This is strictly incorrect. They DO 
play orchestrations sometimes and they all 
cead music, but when they get down to jazz 
proper, black notes on paper are completely 
forgotten. 


The whole band likes to get around the 
country and do as many one night stands in 
order to please as many people as possible. 
They have been regular broadcasters in 
BAND PARADE, JAZZ CLUB, RHYTHM 
ROUNDABOUT, etc., and are always particu- 
larly anxious to get dates at rhythm clubs, 
youth clubs and other organisations of young 
people, where they can feel their audience 
really wants them to let go with good jazz 
music. 
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PREACHIN’ 


HIS month | am devoting most of my 
available space to discographical material 

and holding over reader’s letters and 
queries until the next issue. Those readers 
not interested in research can skip what 


follows. 


One of Paramounts’ regular recording 
artists was Charlie Patton, although his discs 
seem to be very rare (I have yet to meet a 
collector who has one). Oddly enough, even 
“Index to Jazz” is almost silent on the 
subject. Blackstone can only produce four 
sides. Yet Patton must have been an artist 
of some importance. A good indication of 
this is given by a glance at the material he 
recorded. In the hope that my colleagues 
Davis-Clarke might be able to assist in some 
way, | wrote them — and at this stage | would 
like to acknowledge their very kind co- 
operation. Unfortunately, neither of them 
had ever actually heard a Patton record, but 
John Davis’ letter on the subject is well 
worth quoting ; ‘‘ We should imagine he 
(Patton) is in the usual tradition blazed by 
Blind Lemon, Blake and Barbecue Bob.’’— 
** The aspect that strikes me about Patton, on 
glancing through his recordings, is the 
religious element. This is not marked, but 
it is there (Para 12986, Vo 02904), just as it 
was with Blind Lemon and Barbecue Bob. 
The background of these people (Arizona 
Dranes is another that come to mind) must 
have been very picturesque and it is extra- 
ordinary how many of them drew on religi- 
ous material. A deep examination of the 
religious influences on the production of 
blues (and therefore jazz!) might not be 
inappropriate.” 

* * * 


There is not much | can add to this. Many 
thanks John for all your help. The listing 
which follows contains all the sides known to 
me. There may be others, and information 
will be most gratefully received (and acknow- 
ledged). The Paramount titles, are | think, 
almost complete, but master numbers are 
urgently needed. Besides Davis-Clarke, | 
must thank my very good friend, Ron Davis 
for his assistance. 


* * * 


Charlie Patton (vocal acc. by own guitar). 
About 1929 (iate). 


Pony Blues oes Para 12792 
Banty Rooster Blues... 42792 
Down The Dirty Road Blues (1524) » 12854 
It Won’t Be Long (1525) mn » 12854 
A Spoonful Blues (Vocal Novelty)  ,, 12869 


THER BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


Shake It And Break It 


(Vocal Novelty)... » 12869 

Pea Vine Blues » 12877 
Tom Rushen Blues » 
I’m Going Home » 12883 
Lord, I’m Discouraged .. » 12883 
Highwater Everywhere (pts. 2) .» T2709 
About 1930. 
Runnin’ Wild Para 12924 
Rattlesnake Blues » 12924 
Mean Black Cat Blues ... 
Magnolia Brown » 12943 
Mean Black Man Blues 
Heart Like Railroad Steel 
| Shall Not Be Moved 

(Religious Song)... » 12986 
Jesus Is A Dying Bedmaker 

(Religious Song)... » | 12986 
Late 1930 ? 

Harmony Blues - Para 12998 
When Your Way Gets Dark ... » ‘§2998 
Going To Move To Alabama ... » $3014 
Moon Going Down » 13014 
About 1931 ? 

Some Happy Day (Religious Song) Para 13031 
You’re Gonna Need Someone When 

You Die (Religious Song) _... » 13031 
Dry Well Blues » 13070 
Bird Nest Bound » 13070 
Jim Lee Blues (Pt. 1) ... os » 13080 
Some Summer Day (Pt. 1)... » 13080 
Frankie And Albert _... » 13110 
Some Of These Days I'll Be Gone » 13110 
Jim Lee Blues (Pt. 2) ... bes » 13133 
Joe Kirby » $3933 
January, 1934 

Poor Me Vo 02651 
34 Blues » 02651 
High Sheriff Blues » 02680 
Stone Pony Blues », 02680 
Autumn, 1934. 

Jersey Bull Blues ot » 02782 
Love My Stuff . es » 02782 
Oh Death (Religious Song) i » 02904 
Troubled My Mother 

(Religious Song)... » 02904 
Revenue Man Blues _... pee » 02931 
Hang It On The Wall ... zs » 02931 

* * 
TAILPIECE. 


““ To guard his voice and health he will live 
solely on fruit, milk and wholemea! bread 
and butter throughout the summer.’’— 
(From an article on Donald Peers in a Sunday 
paper). 


Subscribe to The 
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of every facet of Jazz, Blues, Folk Music 
and Bop. 
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‘THE RECORD CHANGER.’ 


Send your Subscriptions to :— 
J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, Ladbroke Square, London, 
W. 11. 


1 year 18/6 2 years 34/6 
3 years 48/- 


(from page 3) 
leading jazzmen to take turns leading his 
outfit until he gets out of hospital. Poor 
Eddie is a real sick boy, no visitors being 
permitted for a while yet. 

* * 

Speaking of discs, that fabulous item, a 
recording by Abbie Brunies’ Halfway House 
Orchestra, has appeared on British Rhythm 
Society (get that label !} No. 19 — Won’t You 
Be My Loving Baby? backed by Clarence 
Williams’ Wait Till You See My Baby. 


* * * 


Good to learn that Billie Holiday had been 
acquitted on that narcotic charge, and per- 
haps it will mean a change of luck for her. 
Billie, known for her great generosity, has 
been (as the judge put it) the victim of the 
worst kind of parasites. Despite her many 
scrapes, she is still tops in the entertainment 
world here. 

* * * 

After so many false starts, the cameras are 
at last turning on YOUNG MAN WITH A 
HORN. The title role is played by Kirk 
Douglas, a very competent trumpeter, so 
maybe he will be responsible for the horn 
work as well as the emoting. Bix’s horn, 
given to Wild Bill Davison just two weeks 
before Beiderbecke’s demise, has been rented 
by the studio for use in the film. For this, 
Davison collects $1,500, which is almost as 
good as winning the Irish Sweepstake ! 
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FOREW ORD. 

Although Jelly Roll Morton is so prominent a figure 
in the world of jazz, there must be many records of 
his which were issued and yet remain untraced. 
Since | am concerned with facts and not fables, | am 
making no attempt to list the possible sessions on 
which he appeared, but am pleased to be able to pre- 
sent as complete a discography of the greatest of all 
jazz pianists as has ever been prepared. If there should 
come to light any grave omissions, will readers please 
communicate with me, c/o ‘‘ Jazz Journal ‘*? tn 
connection with the discography now before you, | 
should like to thank all my friends who have contri- 
buted information, especially Wally de Yorke, John 
Davis, Don W. Billingsley, and Albert McCarthy and 
Charles Delaunay, whose works of reference made 
the spade-work in the early days much lighter. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON : (Piano solo transferred 
froma piano roll. Delaunay suggests 1922 as a possible 
date for this ; Morton made rolls as long ago as 1908 
according to some American wageiecon: 
JR-101 Dead Man Blues ... si . Century 4000 


June, | 
535 London Blues Rialto 535, Session 3 


JELLY ROLL MORTON (sic) AND HIS ORCH- 
ESTRA. Unknown cnt., Roy Palmer (?) (tbn.), 
unknown cit. and alto (two men), Jelly Roll Morton 
(pno.), Jasper Taylor (wood blocks). Port Washing- 


ton, Wis., June, 1923 
1434- Big Fat Ham _..... Para 12050, 14007 
1435-2 Muddy Water Blues Para 20251, 14007 


Puritan 11251, National 1225! 


JELLY ROLL ee (Piano solo). Richmond, 


Ind., August, | 
11537- King Porter — A Stomp (sic).. Ge 5289 
Ge 5486 


11538- New Orleans Joys 
Silvertone 4041, Tempo R-5 


THE NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS. 
Paul Mares (cnt.), Georg Brunis (tbn.), Leon Rappolo 
(clt.), Jack Pettis, Gien Scoville, Don Murray (reeds), 
Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Lew Black (bjo.), Chink 
Martin (tuba), Ben Pollack (dms.). Richmond, Ind., 
August, 1923. 
11540-A Clarinet Marmalade ... Ge 5221, BrE 02209 
11541-A Mr. Jelly Lord (Biues-Joys) ... Ge 5221, 
Tempo R-4 


JELLY ROLL MORTON (piano solo). Richmond, 
Ind., August, 1923. 


Chicago, 


11544- Grandpa's Speils Ge 5218 
11545- Kansas City Stomp Ge 5218 
11546- Wolverine Blues Ge 5289 
11547- The Pearls Ge 5323 


JELLY ROLL MORTON'S JAZZ BAND. 
Natty Dominique (cnt.), C. Alvin Zue Robertson 
(tbn.), Horace Eubanks (cit.), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), 
unknown dms. Chicago, December, a 

8498-A Someday, Sweetheart . OK 8105 
8499-A_ London Blues ... OK 8105 


ROLL MORTON'S STEAMBOAT 
UR. Unknown clit. (Volly de Faut alto, 
Sane. Jelly Roll Morton (pno.). Chicago (?), c. 
April, 1924. 
8065- Mr. Jelly Lord ... Para 20332, 
Puritan. 11332, Mitchell 11317 
JELLY ROLL MORTON’S JAZZ KIDS. Two 
unknown kazoos, one of which may be Morton (since 
no piano is audible), and unknown.bjo. Chicago (?), 
c. April, 1924. 
8066- Steady Roii Para 20332, Mitchell 11332 
JELLY ROLL MORTON (Piano solo). Chicago 
(?), ¢. April, 1924. 
807!- Mamamita (Mama ’Nita) a Para 122i6, 
Puritan 12216, SD-101 
Para 12216, 
Puritan 12216, SD-101 


JELLY ROLL MORTON (Piano solo.). Richmond, 
Ind., June, 1924. 


8072- 35th Street Biues 


1907- Tia Juana . Ge 3043 
11908- Shreveport Stomp : Ge 5590 
11910- Mamamita (Mama "Nita) Ge 3043 
Jelly Blues Ge 5552, Silvertone 4038 
§1912- Big Far Ham .. Ge 5552, Silvertone 4038 


FERDINAND 


JELLY-ROLL MORTON. 


A DISCOGRAPHY 


By BRIAN RUST. 


11913- Bucktown Blues Ge 5515, Silvertone 4040 
11914. Tom Cat Blues Ge 5515, Silvertone 4040 
11915- Stratford Hunch Ge 5590 
11917- Perfect Rag Ge 5486, Silvertone 4041, 
Tempo R- 5 


JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS KINGS OF 
JAZZ. Lee Collins (cnt.), Roy Palmer (tbn.), 
** Balls ’” Ball (clct.), unknown alto, Jelly Roll Morton 
(pno.). Chicago, June, 1924. 
635- Fish Tail Blues 

636- High Society 

637- Weary Biues 

638- Tiger Rag ... 


JELLY ROLL MORTON (pno.) acc. JOE 
“KING ” OLIVER (cnt.). Chicago, July, 1924. 
685- King Porter Stomp Autograph 617, Session | 
687- Tom Cat Blues Autograph 617, Session | 


JELLY ROLL MORTON (pno.) acc. VOLLY DE 
FAUT (cit.), unknown kazoo. Chicago, September- 
October, 1924. 


Autograph 606, Session 2 
Autograph 606, Session 2 
Autograph 607, Session 4 
Autograph 607, Session 4 


76!- My Gal a Autograph 623, Session 8 
762- Wolverine Blues Autograph 623, Session 8 
(no kazoo) 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S INCOMPARA- 
BLES. Two unknown tpts., tbn, two saxes, bjo., 
tuba {?), dms. (Clay Jefferson ?), Jelly Roll Morton 
(pno.), Richmond, ind., 1926. 

12467- Mr. Jelly Lord Ge 3259 


JELLY ROLL MORTON (Piano solo). Chicago, 
Aprii, 1926. (Note—The unissued Frog-!-More Rag 
(released as a dubbing from a test pressing by Steiner- 
Davis Records No. 103) may date from this period, as 
it seems to be an electric ae 

2863 The Pearis Vo 1020, OrE 1007, 
Br 80067, BrE 03564 
Vo 1019, Br 80068 
Vo 1019, Br 80068 
Vo 1020, OrE 1007, 
Br 80067, BrE 03564 


2866 Sweetheart Of Mine 
2867 Fat Meat And Greens 
2869 King Porter Stomp 


EDMONIA HENDERSON (vcl.), acc. JELLY 
ROLL MORTON (pno.), unknown cnt., tenor. 
(This is alleged to be an Oliver item, but this seems 
doubtful). Chicago, July 2!st, 

3575 Georgia Grind... “ Vo 1043, BrG ? 
3576 Dead Man Blues ... Vo 1043, BrG ? 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S RED HOT PEPPERS. 
George Mitchell (cnt.), Kid Ory (tbn.), Omer Simeon 
(clt.), Jelly Rofl! Morton (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.), 
Johnny Lindsay (bass), Andrew Hilaire (dms.). 
Chicago, September I5th, 1926. 


36239-3 Black Bottom Stomp . Vi 20221, 
BB B- 10253, HMV B-5164, K- 5010 

36240- Smoke House Blues Vi 20296, * B-8372 

36241-3 The Chant Vi 20221, 


BB B-10253, HMV B-5164 
Barney Bigard and Darnell Howard (clts.) added. 
Chicago, September 21st, 1926. 


36283-3 Sidewalk Blues Vi 202 
40-0118, B- 5212, EA-3788 


36284-! Dead Man Biues 202: 
"40-0118, HMV EA- 3785 
Vi 20252, 
‘40-0118, EA-3785 
Vi 20296, 


36285- 

BB B-8372, HMV JF-56 
Bigard and Howard absent from all but the first side, 
whereon two saxes and two violins, doubtless partly 
the work of these men, are audible. Jelly Roll Morton 
is the vocalist on Doctor Jazz. Chicago, December 
16th, 1926. 


36284-2 Dead Man Blues 


Steamboat Stomp 


37254-2 Someday, Sweetheart ... Vi 20405 
37255-2 Grandpa's Spells Vi 20431 
37256-! Origin ily Roll Biues 
MV DA-4986, EA-3632, K-8741 


37257-3 Doctor Jaz 0415. 
8B B- 10255. HMV DA-4986, K-8741 
37258-1 Cannon Ball Biues_... Vi 20431 
37258-2 Cannon Ball Blues = B- 
George Mitchell (cnt.), George Bryant (2) (tbn. 
fohnny Dodds ‘clr.). Stump Evans (alto), Jelly 
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Morton (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (gtr.), Quinn Wilsom 
(tuba), Baby Dodds (dms.), Lew Le Mar (vel. effects. 
on the first two sides only). Chicago, June 4th, 1927. 
38627-2 Hyena Stomp ... Vi 20772. 


38628-! Billy Goat Stomp Vi 20772 
38629- Wild Man Blues BB B-10256 
38630-2 Jungle Blues Vi 21345 
38630-3 Jungle Blues B-10256- 


Same personnel. Chicago, June 10th, 192 

3866i-! Beale Street Blues 20948, "ap B-10252 
38662-3 The Pearls wee vi 20948, BB B-10252 
Morton and the Dodds Brothers only. Same date as 
above. 
38663-! 
38664-! 


Wolverine Blues Vi 21064, 

BB B-10258, HMV JK2233 
Mr. Jeily Lord ... as ses Vi 21064, 
BB B-10258, HMV JK2233 


THE LEVEE SERENADERS. Unknown pcpt., tbn., 
clt., bjo., tuba, dms., Walter Thomas (tenor) (and 
bar.-?), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Frances Hereford 
(vcl.). Chicago, January 27th, 1928. 
1630 Midnight Mama ... ... Vo 1154, Br 80040 
1632 Mr. Jelly Lord Vo 1154, Br 80040 


JOHNNY DUNN AND HIS BAND. Johnny 
Dunn (cnt.), Santo Pecora (?) (tbn.), Omer Simeon 
(clt.), Johnny Hodges (?) {alto), Jelly Roll Morton 
= — bjo., tuba, dms. New York, March 
th, 19 

145759- Sergeant Dunn's Bugle Call Blues Co 14306-D 

145760- Ham And Eggs ace .- Co 14358-D 
14S761- Buffalo Blues ... Co 14306-D 
145762- You Need Some Lovin" Co 14358-D 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S RED HOT PEPPERS. 
Ward Pinkete (tpt.), Geechie Fields (tbn.), Omer 
Simeon (clt.), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Lee Blair 
(bjo.), Bill Benford (tuba), Tommy Benford (dms.). 
New York, June Iith, 1928 


45619-2 Georgia Swing Vi V-38024, BB B-5109, 
B-8515, HMV B-9221, DA-4987, EA-3419, 

JF-10, K-8742 

45629-3 Kansas City Stomp a V-38010, BB B-5109, 


B-7757, HMV DA-4987, K-8742 
mat 21658, BB B-5707, 
B-7725, HMV EA-463 
45622-2 Boogaboo Vi V-38010, BB B-6031, B-7725 
Simeon, Morton and Tommy Benford only. Same 


date. 

45623-1 Shreveport . Vi 21658, BB B-5707 

45623-2 Shreveport ... Vi 21658, BB B-7710 
HMV B-9220, EA-3158 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S QUARTET. Geechie 

Fields (tbn.), Omer Simeon (clt.), Jelly Roll Morton 

Benford (dms.). New York, June 

lit 

45624-1 Mournful Serenade 

45624-2 Mournful -38024, 
B B-660!, B-8515, B-922! 


45621-3 Shoe Shiner’s Drag 


(My discography will be continued 
next month—F, J-R. M.) 
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53 
A couple of words currently being misused 
by many writers on jazz are “* Titan’ and 
“* fabulous.’ We probably all have a vague 
idea of what is intended when a musician is 
described as ‘‘ an all-time great and clarinet 
Titan,’’ though it sounds, and is, damned 
silly, but some of the fabulous musicians just 
ain’t fabulous. More often than not they are 
simply musicians of little talent of whom little 
is known. Some dusty burrower into the 
past discovers a strange name in an ancient 
personnel, learns that its owner was ason of 
the usual musical parents, but, getting no 
further, describes as fabulous a cat who 
probably spent most of his time hanging 

around the Union office. 


54 
Aboard the Palladium Express. 
. | have played the record almost 


continuously for pleasure since first receiving 
my review copy.” 

(Steve Race, reviewing Peggy Lee’s Riders In 
The Sky, ‘‘ Musical Express,’’ June I7th). 

‘* Another two fine sides to add to your 
collection by the world’s greatest big band.”’ 
(Steve Race, reviewing Columbia DB 2532 by 
Woody Herman, ‘‘ Musical Express,” 

June 24th). 

‘The inimitable Danny Kaye who has 
endeared himself to the heart of every 
Englishman... ”’ 

(‘“‘ Musical Express ’’ Staff Reporter, June 
10th). 
Do you dig their error ? Ha, we are English, 
but we’ll be emigrating if this sort of thing 
goes on. 
55 
Back-to-Corn Department. 

‘* Magnificently costumed, the two-hour 
spectacle will spotlight a unique tambourine, 
banjo and bones unit...” 

(‘‘ The Pittsburgh Courier ’’ reporting on 
Lucky Millinder’s Mighty Modern Minstrels). 
We know where that act would go over big ! 
56 
record review by the three sluices 
duke ellington 
H.M.V. B9785 
Rockabye River C - B - A= SNAFU 

Sluice Ullage finds this very old-time. For 
him, Johnny Hodges’ alto is too full of emo- 
tion, or what the practitioners of Crow Jim 
describe simply as ‘‘feeling.’’ The whole 

performance is too warm, too full of life. 
Most of the musicians seem unaware of the 
modern trend towards the real cool, the 
funereal pallor in music, and the drummer is 
content to mark the beat in regular fashion 
as though he were ignorant of that emancipa- 
tion of the drums which permits them to be 
played without regard to what the rest of the 
band is doing. A cool vocal might have saved 
the side. Sluice Firkin, on the other hand, 


finds the music too heavily arranged, marred 
by the absence of a hearty tailgate trombone 
and that characteristic atmosphere of spon- 
taneity and originality which enhances his 
beloved Dixieland. Sluice Gate, downing a 
real cool Pimm’s in one, stated fruitily : 
‘* This is for me. Man, it has feeling, a beat, 
swing, sincerity, and it’s real hot. | have 
played this record continuously for pleasure 
since stealing the review copy from them 
two twerps. Another side to add to your 
collection by the world’s greatest big band, 
even if you have got Hop, Skip And Jump on 
V-Disc.’’ (H.M.V. B0000). 
57 

The current jazz scene seems pretty con- 
fused to us. Readers will perhaps have 
noticed that we have for some time been 
concerning ourselves considerably with Duke 
Ellington, his band and music. The June 
‘*Metronome,’’ we were pleased to see, 
carried a cover of Duke and an article about 
him by Barry Ulanov, all to celebrate the 
great man’s fiftieth birthday. The article 
was very interesting, above all for Duke’s 
gently ironical observations. We liked his 
answer to a question about bop: ‘‘ There 
are a couple of tricks that the boys who 
started it all never told the rest of them, and 
that’s why the rest of them don’t get any- 
where too often. Simple tricks really, but 
they didn’t tell them.’’ And this evaluation 
of Charlie Parker: ‘*‘ Now Charlie Parker, 
he’s just a great instrumentalist who's been 
put in a category, and just to oblige he may 
make a couple of bop statements here and 
there. But Charlie’s an individual. That’s 
not bop.”’ 

‘Down Beat ”’ celebrated the event in 
a different way. Mike Levin gave Duke and 
the band a thorough mauling in a brash and 
ungracious front-page article. Duke is soft, 
tired and dejected ; Duke is short of cash ; 
Duke should disband ; Duke should retire to 
a nunnery (yes !) ; Duke should be provided 
with a one-year paid vacation by the music 
business, and so on. The gratuitous insults 
were jumping ! On the same page a charac- 
ter named D. Leon Wolff strutted his stuff 
under the explanatory heading: ‘‘ Bop 
Nowhere, Armstrong Just a Myth.’’ In the 
nex: number of ‘‘ Down Beat,’’ Levin led 
off with a piece headed politely, ‘‘ Wolff’s 
Article Is Garbage,’’ which proceeded to 
demolish critics of the emotional Wolff and 
Frazier type and to give Louis some of the 
credit that is his due. Unfortunately, else- 
where in the same issue we read : ‘* Gillespie 
said he was quoted correctly by ‘ Time’ in 
its recent feature article concerning Louis 
Armstrong. Diz added: ‘Louis is the 


plantation character that so many of us... 
Did we say we 


99 


younger men.. 
were confused ? 


resent. 


The truth as it seems to us is that, human 
nature being what it is, there are only too 
many people hoping for Louis and Duke to 
fall, waiting anxiously for them to fall. They 
are great and they have been successful too 
long. 

58 

Savoy 667 couples Jump, Lester, Jump and 
Blue Lester, two excellent sides by Lester 
Young with Basie and his rhythm section. 
These recordings originally appeared in 
Savoy’s ‘‘ Tenor Sax’’ albums, the first 
bearing the title of Lester’s Savoy Jump and 
the second Lester’s Blues. We don’t know 
how many unlucky collectors will find them- 
selves burdened with two duplicate sides, 
but we do think that this kind of thing is 
quite reprehensible, to put it mildly. If a 
record company wants to re-issue and change 
titles at the same time, it should give full 
publicity to its intentions. We don’t recall 
any American reviewer commenting on the 
above, but that’s hardly surprising in view of 
the enormous number of records to be dealt 
with there, 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-30, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 


EDINBURGH RHYTHM CLUB—Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Y.W.C.A., Reigo Street, 
Edinburgh Members 6d.; Visitors |/-; Sessions, 


Recitals, Buffet. 

LEEDS JAZZ CLUB—Sunday Evenings 7-30 p.m. — 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, 1. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

No. | JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, Duke of 
Argyle, Great Windmill Street. 

LYTHAM ST. ANNES RHYTHM CLUB—136, St. 
Albans Road Lytham, St. Annes. Meetings Ist and 
3rd Sundays, Toc H. ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
anc 


SOUTHAMPTON RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Cotswold Hotel, Portswood Junction, Southampton, 

SUNDAY BARBECUE—Meetings Sundays 7-30 to 10-30. 
Memorial Hall, Calderwood Street, S.E. 18. Member- 
ship | /- to 23, Thomas St. S.E. 18. 

SWANNAGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings Mondays 
7-30, Burt’s Corner House, Swannage. 

TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 
8 p.m. George & Vulture, Tottenham High Road, 
Bruce Grove, N. 17. 

WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every Monday 


Mies: New Brighton.—Re-open- 
WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday ‘Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 
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THE LIE 


READ “‘ Jazz Journal ”’ for three reasons ; 
because it irritates me, because | like 
looking at the pictures, and because 
scarcely a month goes by when | am not 
rapped sharply over the knuckles by the 
writer of ‘‘Lightly and Politely.’’ The 
identity of this journalist who so courageously 
hides his light under a bushel is not known to 
me, so | shall refer to him in future as Mr. 
Lightly. 

Mr. Lightly is very well-read : an expert in 
removing sentences by other writers from 
their original contexts and, by coupling them 
together, making them tell any sort of story 
he chooses. And because his last attack on 
me was a little-too much to take, the editor 
has kindly granted my request for a little 
space. 

Let’s examine what Mr. Lightly wrote 
about me in the July issue of ‘‘ Jazz Journal.”’ 
He began : ‘‘ Readers may recall an excerpt 
printed in this department from a review of 
Duke Ellington’s Happy Go-Lucky Local in 
which Steve Race confessed himself per- 
plexed by the rules governing Duke’s music.”’ 
(Not strictly true, sir, if | may interrupt. | 
confessed myself perplexed by the rules 
governing Happy Go-Lucky Local, but we'll 
let that pass). ‘‘ That Steve should be thus 
uninformed seemed quite understandable, 
for Duke admittedly makes his own rules to 
get results pleasing to his ear.’’ May | inter- 
pose here that | am still uninformed, almost a 
year later, for despite a repeated challenge in 
** Musical Express,”’ and the one originally 
quoted in “‘ Jazz Journal,’ | have still to 
hear from a reader of either paper who claims 
to understand and is able to explain to me the 
form of Happy Go-Lucky Local in accordance 
with my request. It seems significant that 
even Mr. Lightly has refrained from taking on 
that job. To continue : 

‘* Since then there has evidently been con- 
siderable clarification, for writing of Stomp, 
Look And Listen (‘‘ Musical Express,’’ 
March !8th) he indicates that Duke was 
playing 1940 jazz in 1947 and employing a 
discredited practise !’’ Oh, the unhappy 
indirect speech ! What | actually said was 
quite, quite different. | said that Stomp was 
recorded in 1947, and was on the same big 
band lines that several other band-leaders had 
been treading for nearly seven years. | con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Not that there is anything nec- 
essarily wrong in that, for it is a first-class 
example of big band swing. The fact remains, 
however, that Ellington, who was playing 
1940 jazz in 1930, was still sometimes playing 
1940 jazz in 1947.’’ That is a plain statement 
of what | believe to be fact, and Mr. Lightly’s 
talent for twisted quotation is further 
exemplified by my original placing of the 

term ‘‘ A discredited practise.’’ In point of 


DIRECT - 


fact, that phrase came a whole paragraph later 
in my original review, when | had moved on 
to discuss another topic altogether : a pecu- 
liar way the Duke’s front line men had of 
playing a dotted quaver—a semiquaver 
rhythm. 

In view of the fact that | only used the 
word ‘‘ discredited ’’ to describe two notes, 
Mr. Lightly’s high-flown passage which 
follows about Progress in music and the 
‘* Lasting value ’’ of the Casa Loma band as 
opposed to Kenton seems apropos of just 
about nothing. As it does not arise out of 
anything | wrote, | do not propose to discuss 
it. 

But here he goes again : ‘‘ In his excellent 
report on the Paris Jazz Festival Steve noted, 
with what seemed like surprise, that the 
American musicians were little given to 
discussing their music in technical terms.’’ 
Now, what did | actually write ? ‘“‘| heard 
one or two Europeans asking about chord 
progressions, scalic passages, accented passing 
notes and so on. From Parker and Bechet 
downwards the answer was almost invariably 
They are only interested in music- 
ians wno ‘ feel ’ jazz, and are obviously quite 
unconscious of the analysis to which their 
recorded solos are subjected in Europe.”’ 
Not a word, or even the faintest implication, 
that | was surprised. The fact that some of 
the musicians who were over there asked 
Bechet and Co. such questions seemed to 
make the subject worth mentioning. 

But let me quote Mr. Lightly once again — 
and this is where | begin to get annoyed. 
‘‘We hope,’ he says, ‘‘ This very able (we 
insist) critic is not obliged to toe the 
** Musical Express ”’ party line on Ellington, 
a party line which may be a product of our 
imagination, but which seems to us to date 
back very definitely to last summer.”’ 

All right. Let us assume that ‘* Musical 
Express ” has a party line on Ellington, 
which it has not, and that | am obliged to toe 
it. Since Mr. Lightly says it dates back to 
last summer, let’s look again at what | wrote 
in the review of Stomp, Look And Listen — in 
March this year, remember. ‘“‘ First-class 
example of big band swing . . . it’s a good 
tune .. . good rhythm section . . . Jimmy 
Hamilton with his flawless technique — for 
sheer clarinet playing he must be virtually 
unsurpassed in jazz... . Oscar Pettiford’s fast 
and precise bass playing . . . ’’ and so on. 
What party line, for the love of Mike? | 
think Mr. Lightly is a little offended because 
various other contributors to ‘‘ Musical 
Express’ thought Ellington’s Palladium 
stage show not so good — as a stage presenta- 
tion — as Danny Kaye's. Were they wrong, 
| wonder? Mr. Lightly evidently thinks 
Ellington’s band is the greatest big band in 
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the world : I think it is the second greatest. 
Surely there is room for two opinions without 
mine being classed as part of a dastardly 
crusade ? 

Finally Mr. Lightly takes a thinly disguised 
but neat jab at me for having wrongly 
assumed that Clyde Hart was still alive. | 
accept the rebuke, but beg leave to doubt 
whether the death of any musician is a fit 
subject for journalistic humour. 

May | thank the editor for his space, and 
the reader for his attention. | would 
recommend both to accept Mr. Lightly’s 
quotations with certain reservations in the 
future, and, where possible, refer back to the 
articles concerned, to see just what the poor 
fellows really said. 
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FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
Florida Flo/Hey! Stop Kissing My Sister. 


H.M.V. J.0.110. 
Fat And Greasy/Darktown Strutters’ Ball. 
H.M.V. J.0.116. 


Everybody, from Jackson to Asman, loves 
Waller and so it is grand to find these four 
sides tucked away in H.M.V.’s J.O. Series. 
This J.O. Series is pressed in England for 
issue on overseas markets, but can be obtained 
in England, on special order, without any 
difficulty. Price 4/8. 

You all know what to expect from a Waller 
record and you will not be disappointed with 
any of these sides. In fact, | don’t know if 
Fat And Greasy is not the funniest record that 
Waller ever made. Anyway | am quite sure 
you ought to obtain some benefits under the 
National Health Scheme if this side doesn’t 
raise a smile. It’s Waller at his best. The 
reverse, Strutters’ was also made in 1939 and 
is a good swingy version, in the manner 
Waller, of the old jazz evergreen. Nice 
trumpet by John Hamilton and good drum- 
ming by Larry Hinton. 

Florida Flo was made in 1938. It is a delight- 
ful melody and beautifully suited to the 
Waller piano style. Again the trumpet 
playing is good, this time by Paul Campbell. 
Hey ! Stop Kissing is another funny. It opens 


WORTH A 


with a stentorian demand from Fats, ‘* Swine, 
to the pigpen !’’, and gives plenty of scope 
for the Waller brand of humour from then on. 
Good guitar by Ed. Smith and exce!lent tenor 
by that fine musician Eugene Sedric. 


OMER SIMEON TRIO. 
Lorenzo's Blues/Harlem Hotcha. 
(Tempo-Al5). 


Recorded in 1945, | believe this coupling 
was issued in the States under the name of 
The Carnival Three, which is a good indica- 
tion of the mood of the second side, an orig- 
inal number by James P. Johnson. When 
three artists like Omer Simeon, Johnson and 
Pops Foster decide to take off the brake and 
let things rip the result is bound to be 
interesting, and all admirers of James P.’s 
piano, or Simeon’s limpid clarinet (reminding 
one first of Noone, then of Dodds as he 
moves from figure to figure) will want this 
example of their work in the lighter vein. 
Personally, | prefer the first side, an original 
by Simeon and Foster, which contrasts Sime- 
on’s clarinet and Johnson’s piano in a charm- 
ing, and sincerely played, little blues melody. 
There is plenty of fine clarinet and piano on 
these two sides to please everybody, and we 
might just as well enjoy them now rather 
than wait until the musicians concerned are 
dead, when undoubtedly the record will 
become a real collector’s item. 


THERE IS ANOTHER 
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BUD FREEMAN AND Hi!S SUMMA CUM 
LAUDE ORCHESTRA. 
I've Found A New Baby/Easy To Get. 
(H.M.V. J.0.113). 

These sides were cut almost ten years ago, 
and were released in the States on the Blue 
Bird label. Collectors whe do not already 
possess the record will be int=rested to know 
that it is available by order (through your 
usual record shop) from the H.M.V. Special 
Export List. With a line-up of :—Bud Free- 
man (tener saxophone), Pee Wee Russell 
(clarinet), Max Kaminsy (cornet), Brad 
Gowans (valve trombone), Clyde Newcomb 
(bass), Danny Alvin (drums), Dave Bowman 
(piano) and Eddie Condon, it is obviously 
Chicago all the way, and both sides represent 
the music of the Windy City at its very best. 
The first side has the most solos — Freeman, 
Kaminsky, Russell, Bowman and Gowans all 
having a go, and it swings along beautifully. 
| like in particular Bowman’s piano solo, 
which is a model of what such things should 
be, and, of course, Danny Alvin’s drumming 
is always a joy. The second side, a more 
leisurely effort, has fewer solos, but more of 
Freeman’s fine tenor, which is ample compen- 
sation. Dave Bowman has another spot of 
grand piano, and the band amply demon- 
strate how well they can play as a unit. A fine 
coupling, available for all. 

WILD BiLL’S STOMPERS. 
Tishomingo Blues (44)/Sensation (48). 
(Esquire 10-030). 
Personnel : Wild Billi Davison (cnt.) ; James 
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RECENT RELEASES REVIEWED . 


Archey (tbn.); Albert Nicholas (clt.) ; 
Ralph Sutton pno.) ; Danny Barker (gtr.) ; 
Pops Foster (bass); Baby Dodds (dms.). 

Esquire are to be congratulated for their 
policy of catering to all jazz tastes and main- 
taining, on the whole, a very high standard 
with their rapidly growing catalogue. These 
two sides, slanted to appeal to Dixieland 
enthusiasts, are no exceptions ; taken off the 
air from one of Rudi Blesh’s THIS IS JAZZ 
series, they are not only fine sides, but also 
very well dubbed ; especially is this true of 
the rhythm section which is free from the 
mushiness usually present on a dubbing of 
this kind. 

Wild Bill Davison’s lead cornet dominates 
on both sides and is well backed by the 
somewhat mixed group which was chosen to 
support him for this ‘particular radio pro- 
gramme. The fine old Spencer Williams 
blues on the first side has a New Orleans 


flavour and the front line plays well consider- 


ing the impromptu nature of the session. 


Jimmy Archey takes a really groovy solo, but 


it deteriorates during the last few bars. This 
is really Wild Bill’s side all through and he 
makes the most of it. 

The O,D.J.B. standard on the reverse 
receives bright and lively treatment with 
Albert Nicholas weaving Dodds-like patterns 
behind Wild Bill’s exciting and forthright 
lead. Ralph Sutton’s piano has a good beat, 
and there is a nice rhythm section chorus 
with Pops slapping away in fine style. After 
a slightly hesitant lead in to the final all-in, 
the boys take it right on out with tremendous 
swing and vigour. Two good sides which are 
well worth spinning. 

DUKE ELLINGTON. 
Rockabye River (D6-VB-2093)/Beale Street 
Blues (D6-VB-21! 17). 
(H.M.V. B 9785). 

Two good and relatively modern Ellington 
sides, both having been recorded in Holly- 
wood in the summer of 1946. The first side, 
a pleasant Duke original, was issued in the 
States in a strange Victor miscellany entitled 
ESQUIRE’S VOLUME 2, ALL AMERICAN 
HOT JAZZ, which contained such diverse 
iterns as Armstrong’s Sugar and the Good- 
man Quintet’s | Cried For You plus some bop 
by the Esquire poll winners. This composi- 
tion marks a return to the Duke’s jungle 
style and is a little reminiscent of Echoes Of 
The Jungle with the late Tricky Sam to the 
fore and some superlative alto playing by 
Johnny Hodges. It is impeccably performed 
and beautifully scored, proving that the Duke 
can out-play and out-arrange the so-called 
progressive jazz outfits any time he has a mind 
to do so. 

Generally speaking, the Duke is not so 
successful when he is utilising material other 
than his own, but this version of the W. C. 
Handy classic, taken at slow blues tempo, is 


something of an exception. This is a subdued 
but colourful arrangement spotting some fine 
solo work from Jimmy Hamilton, Harold 
Baker and Ray Nance, as well as some fine 
section and ensemble playing backed by the 
usual wonderful rhythm section. Both sides 
highly recommended. 
Pil 

BARNEY BIGARD. 

Stompy Jones (374)/Four And One Half Street 
(434). 

(Parlophone R 3210). 

This must be about the third Bigard coup- 
ling, dating from 1936-7, that has been issued 
in recent months and, though both sides are 
good examples of the Ellington small bands 
of that period, there seems little sense in 
putting out so many by the same artist, so 
late, at the expense of new material and really 
outstanding reissues. 

As it happens, both sides make very pleas- 
ant listening and both have a good beat and 
plenty of exciting solo work. Stompy Jones 
(also recorded by the full Ellington band on 
H.M.V. B 6502) features, as well as Barney, 
some good baritone by Harry Carney and a 
somewhat pretentious Armstrong-like solo 
by Cootie Williams — played by the whole 
brass section on the full band version — 
which builds up to an exciting climax. The 
pleasant little riff tune on the reverse is the 
joint effort of Rex Stewart and the Duke, and 
both can be heard on this side, the former 
playing a good muted solo. This side also 
gives rather more prominence than is usual to 
that most underrated of drummers — Sonny 
Greer. 

Fit. 
JIMMY McPARTLAND. 
Daughter Of Sister Kate (8816)/In A Mist 
(8818). 
(Harmony A 1002). 
Royal Garden Blues (8815)/Singing The Blues 
(8817). 
(Harmony A 1007). 

The above four sides are included in the 
initial issue by Harmony, a new label, and 
were recorded in Chicago in early 1949 by 
Dick Auty for Universal Records, using the 
regular McPartland outfit plus Duff McConnell 
on clarinet and Henry Lepp on trombone. 

The trouble with all four sides is that the 
supporting musicians are not up to the 
standard of Jimmy and Marian, and the 
rhythm section never seems to achieve a real 
beat, which tends to make the performances 
sound a little listless. All the same, there is 
plenty of good stuff on these sides. Singing 
The Blues — the best side in my opinion — is 
taken at a rather slower tempo than usual 
and features Jimmy playing really fine middle 
register horn which recaptures the mood and 
sensitivity of Bix without slavishly copying 

his famous solo, as did Bobby Hackett (Parlo 
R 2946). Jimmy, too, is a sensitive musician 
with fine technique and tone, and his solo is 
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CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


as tasteful as it is musically satisfying. Duff 
McConnell has a beautiful rounded tone, but 
somehow it lacks real jazz feeling ; and the 
same, to a lesser extent, may be said of Henry 
Lepp’s trombone work. 

The fast and lively Royal Garden Blues, 
played in real Dixieland style, is also a good 
side with Jimmy playing a powerful lead 
trumpet which, if not quite up to the standard 
of his early work, still reveals him to be one 
of the best executants of this type of jazz. 
In A Mist, too, | find quite charming. Virtu- 
ally a piano solo arranged and played by 
Marian McPartland, she reveals herself to be 
a fine player with a delicate touch and a real 
understanding of this subtle Bix composition. 
The fourth side, composed by the McPart- 
lands is the weakest if only because of its very 
commercial slant and silly lyric which Jimmy 
sings in a slightly Brunies-like manner. 
Clarinet and trombone don’t help this side, 
the rhythm section sounds stodgy and things 
only get going in the last all-in chorus. Too 
bad it has to end when it does, as the boys 
were just getting warmed up. 

LIONEL HAMPTON. 
New Central Avenue Breakdown (74728)/ 
Hamp’s Boogie Woogie No. 2 (74730). 
(Brunswick 04244). 

You probably know that well known story 
about the man who, on being asked how he 
had enjoyed a performance of HAMLET, 
replied that it was a wonderful play but full 
of cliches! The last three words are applic- 
able to both these sides and to Lionel Hamp- 
ton himself who, apparently flushed with 
commercial success and endless choruses of 
Flying Home, is now content to give us music 
as monotonous as is his two finger piano 
technique which occupies most of these two 
sides. Both are thin carbons of two Hampton 
standards which creaked in the first place. 
There’s some good musicianship on these 
sides, but it’s not enough to make me want 
to spin them more than once. 

“Ag 
LOUIS JORDAN. 
Blues (4575)/Have You Got The 
Gumption ? (4572). 
(Brunswick 04201). 

The best Tympany Five sides issued for 
quite awhile. First side is quite a good blues, 
and much less phoney than usual. Second side 
really rocks all through ; the band gets more 
of a break and the lyrics are good fun. All 
the same, there is still too much vocal for my 
liking and both sides are very obviously 
slanted for the jukebox market, 


Roamin’ 


PF. 
MEL POWELL. 
There's A Small Hotel (2816). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13114). 
This hotel turns out to be in Bath or 
Cheltenham with the ex-Goodman and Miller 
pianist obviously playing in the Palm Court. 
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It's quite safe, ladies, you can continue your 
knitting — any resemblance to jazz is purely 
coincidenta! ; and there’s Dennis Day on 
the reverse to croon caressingly for you ! 
Peak 


BILLIE HOLIDAY. 


Easy Living (73794)/Deep Song (73792). 
(Brunswick 04195). 

First side is the old pop song which Billie 
recorded so agreeably in 1937 with a Teddy 
Wilson group, and which was issued over here 
in the Decca Album of Jam Music (Decca 
J.4.). This is not an easy song for any vocalist 
with its unexpected changes and unusually 
wide range ; but, on this remake, recorded 
in February, 1947, Billie once more takes 
it in her stride with a quality of phrasing and 
musical appreciation which few other femme 
singers can match. Though this is a pleasant 
side, | still prefer the Decca version if only 
for the Teddy Wilson accompaniment which 
is infinitely superior to the subdued but 
sophisticated Bob Haggart orchestra. Billie 
sings the reverse, taken at slow temp, in 
something the same style as Strange Fruit, 
only this time the subject is one of despair 
and unrequited love. Billie sings this with 
great warmth and feeling and the better- 
than-usual lyric is well suited not only to her 
individual style, but also to her own emotional 
life. The accompaniment is adequate and 


tasteful. 


KAY STARR. 
How It Lies (3988)/There Ain’t No Sweet Man 
(2646). 


(Brit. Capitol CL 13127). 

First side —a current pop—is of no 
consequence and has an over-orchestrated 
accompaniment by Frank de Vol’s orchestra 
with such musicians as Skeets Herfurt, Ray 
Linn, Tommy Pederson, Barney Kessel and 
Arnold Ross hiding among the personnel. 
Reverse is very different and is one of Kay’s 
best sides. Recorded in December, 1947, 
with a personnel which included Dave Cavan- 
augh, arranger and tenor; Red Norvo, 
vibes ; Dick Anderson, clarinet ; Arnold 
Ross on piano and Red Callender on bass. 
This old Fred Fisher song (recorded way back 
by Paul Whiteman’s orchestra with Bix and 
Tram) is just right for Kay’s fine voice and 


she makes the very best of it. You'll like 
this one, I’m sure. 
PT. 
IVY WILLIS. 
Messy Bessie (222)/Boogie Woogie Jive (223). 
(M.G.M. 203). 


Maybe someone at E.M.!. does read this 
column? At any rate M.G.M. have now 
issued a record from what may be termed 
their Race catalogue. Though blues singers 
like Miss Willis are a dime a dozen in America, 
their appearance on records over here is 
sufficiently rare to be most welcome. This 
is the sort of thing that goes into all the juke- 


BILLIE HOLIDAY. 


boxes in the Southern States, but it is good of 
its kind and both sides are good examples of 
modern Negro Race music at its mediocre. 

ANDRE PREVIN. 


Hallelujah/This Can't Be Love. 
(H.M.V. B9784). 

Too pretty piano solos — both from Pre- 
vin’s Victor album (P-214) — which, though 
maturer in conception than his Sunset 
recordings, still reveal him to be little more 
than a poor man’s Art Tatum. 

RECORDIANA. 

There are some big changes being made in 
the record industry in America, and they 
mostly centre round Decca. As well as 
reviving their Vocalion label at a low price, 
Decca also announce that London Records 
(British Decca export label) will be recording 
American artists in the U.S. This means 
that Decca-Brunswick will now be able to 
issue over here, not only American Decca and 
Capitol product, but also their London 
recordings and Vocalion issues. The first 
issue of Vocalion is not very exciting and 
contains all commercial sides, except two 
Andy Kirk couplings, and-London have made 
no announcement as to the nature of their 
recording activities. It is interesting to note 
that all Vocalion pressings are being done at 
the old Starr Piano Compnay’s plant in 
Richmond, Indiana, home of Gennett records. 
Could this be a hopeful sign ? 

* 

For some time now, RCA Victor have been 
recording on tape and dubbing on to normal 
and LP discs, al! jazz issues now being avail- 
able at either speed. It remains to be seen 
how this will effect matrix numbers, and 
whether different masters will be used for 
78 and 45 r.p.m. sides. 

* * 

When will someone inform Dennis Moonan 
(Record Rendezvous) that there is more to 
jazz than Lu Watters ? Pee Wee Hunt is 
about his mark, | suspect. 

Pal. 
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A CASE FOR BOOKS. 


** Jazz Cavalcade ”’ by Dave Dexter Jnr., 
published by Criterion. 


(Obtainable from Int. Book Shop, 52, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. Price I6s.). 


There are many times when we have been 
asked by our younger readers for advice on 
a good jazz book which will be a guide and 
help to the newcomer to jazz. 


On re-reading Dave Dexter's ‘‘ Jazz 
Cavalcade ”’ (I originally read it when it 
was first published in the States), | have come 
to the conclusion that here perhaps is the 
best book for the jazz tyro to have yet been 
written. 


1 don’t mean by that, that this is the best 
book on jazz ever to have been written — 
far from it — but it is an excellent book to 
keep as a guide and reference. 


Dexter is no purist-—the Saints be 
praised ! He keeps a very open mind on the 
jazz subject and in this book you will find 
something about almost anything which is 
related to jazz. His chapters range from New 
Orleans (inevitable) to ‘‘It Takes All 
Kinds ’’ and | am pleased to see that he has 
dealt very creditably with those grand old 
bands (now forgotten and unsung) of the 
early 1930’s—I refer to the Ellington, 
Henderson, McKinney, Hines etc., bands. 


The author’s style is easy and fluent and 
included in these 250 pages you will find a 
good selected bibliography and a fine photo- 
graph section—the latter includes some 
rare and hitherto unpublished pictures. 
There is also a good record section with 
thumbnail reviews of some 50 recordings of 
varying types. 


All in all an excellent book for the jazz 


beginner. 


In Heart of London’s West End. 
MAC’S 
REHEARSAL CLUB 


41, Great Windmill St. W. I. 
(opposite Windmill Theatre) 


Membership Invited from 


Out of Town Musicians. 
Subscription - 5/- yearly. 


Apply—SE CRE TARY. 
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A recent Hollywood shot of RED NICHOLS. 


OVIE makers, in their constant search for 
film fare with that elusive touch of 
novelty which can place an_ otherwise 
ordinary picture beyond the normal run of 
the mill, turn their jaded attention on 
occasion to all sorts of subjects with which 
the average member of the public just doesn’t 
have the time or the inclination to bother. 


- Sometimes they even go so far as to turn out 


a film dealing with jazz music, with the result 
that non-average members of the public, like 
you and me, can still bask in the warm 
recollection of Birth Of The Blues, with Danny 
Polo’s fine clarinet, or Syncopation, which had 
the trumpet of the great Bunny Berigan on 
the track. 

Perhaps better still, in a way, was the 
pleasant surprise we felt when we suddenly 
stumbled on real jazz where we least expected 
it, as in the night-club scenes in Deanna 
Durbin’s Christmas Holiday, or in the Noah 
Beery Jnr. second-feature, The Crimson 
Canary, which ran the gamut from Coleman 
Hawkins to Josh White. Pleasant as it may 
be, however, to let our minds drift back to 
such as Stormy Weather, Blues In The Night, 
The Fabulous Dorseys, and the rest, we shall 
naturally be more interested in learning 
whether any of the current or coming films 
have anything worth-while to offer in the 
way of jazz and kindred forms of music. |! 
imagine it’s hardly necessary to say at the 
outset that the really rich veins will be few 
and far between — naturally, they don’t turn 
out the like of New Orleans every day. On the 
other hand, the picture isn’t completely 
dismal ; the tricky bit is knowing which films 


have something of value. This article is 
intended to serve as a chart for the jazz- 
seeker in his dogged prospecting. 

Probably many of you have already seen 
some of the films mentioned here, in which 
case you may have been attracted by a fleeting 
bright moment, such as the brief but brilliant 
trumpet solo in Luxury Liner. The soloist 
isn’t really a member of the Cugat orchestra 
— he’s Rafael Mendez, of the M.G.M. studio 
outfit. Mendez, who is seen as well as heard 
in the sequence, has ghosted many a solo for 
M.G.M. pictures in the past, and has been 
described as the greatest trumpet technician 
in the States. 

A SONG IS BORN. 

Then Goldwyn has given us the Danny 
Kaye epic, A Song Is Born. Maybe you saw it 
when it did the rounds before as Ball Of Fire, 
with Gary Cooper and Barbara Stanwyck, and 
featuring the Krupa band. It’s a story which 
isn’t too uncommon in real life — of a pro- 
fessor who ‘‘ discovers ’’ jazz, and becomes a 
convert. This time it offers us the talents of 
Louis Armstrong, Benny Goodman, Tommy 
Dorsey, Lionel Hampton, Charlie Barnet, Mel 
Powell, Benny Carter, Vic Dickenson, Zutty 
Singleton, Barney Bigard, the Page Cavanaugh 
Trio, and others. You'll also be interested 
in Russo’s Samba Kings, even though you 
think you won’t be ; and then there’s the 
Golden Gate Quartet, who always sound good 
to me. Incidentally, it’s been said that Lucy 
Ann Polk (ex-T.D. singer) ghosted the voice 
on the track for Virginia Mayo in this film. 
You can take it that this is wrong — the 
ghost was Jeri Sullivan, who has previously 
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By FRANK SKERRET. 


done the same chore for Rita Hayworth. 

The conflicting reports in this instance are 
understandable because it is a fact that Lucy 
Ann Polk did record several numbers with a 
view to their being dubbed in for Miss Mayo 
in the film, as did several other singers ; but 
Jeri Sullivan’s is the voice which was finally 
selected ; the picture, incidentally, was 
banned in Memphis, because (a) it features 
‘*a rough and rowdy bunch of musicians of 
both colours ’’ (!) and (b) because it indicates 
that New Orleans had the honour of giving 
jazz to the world, whereas — according to 
the Memphis censors — everyone agrees that 
those first raggy strains were heard on Beale 
Street, right there in Memphis. Both claims 
are likely to be contested by the Number | 
Jazz Club. 

RED NICHOLS. 

Some creditable music can be expected 
from the forthcoming Mickey Rooney pro- 
duction Quicksand, which will have Red 
Nichols and his Pennies. This is the same 
group which Red has been heading at the 
Hangover in Los Angeles — Red, trumpet, 
Revel Lynch, clarinet, King Jackson, trom- 
bone, Joe Rushton, bass sax, Bob Hammack, 
piano and Rollie Culver, drums. Reports say 
that Rooney has been astonishing the boys 
in the band by giving out with some mighty 
professional stuff on any instrument in the 
outfit during between-shots jam sessions. 

Louis Jordan fans—and there must be 
some — will want to see Look Out, Sister, 
which is Louis all the way. He trots out all 
the ones we know, even to Caldonia, and 
even the background music is done by his 
own seven-piece combo. Only snag is, it’s 
by no means certain that this all-Negro pro- 
duction will ever find its way into your local 
cinema, for one or two good reasons and 
several bad ones. 

When you hear Sinatra and Jane Russell 
doing a number in R.K.O.’s It’s Only Money, 
you may be interested to know that their 
voices were actually prerecorded. and fitted 
into the track later on ; but you’ll probably 
be even more interested in the four-piece 
accompanying group led by Phil Moore on 
piano, with old friend Marshall Royal, clarinet; 
Rob Bain, guitar ; and Ernie Shepherd, bass. 
More is likely to be heard of the combo in 
future Sinatra pictures. 

In Two Guys From Texas you'll notice an 
unusual and interesting combination giving 
out with Two O’Clock Boogie ; the boys are 
Joe Venuti, violin ; Tony Romano, guitar ; 
and The Philharmonica Trio, who used to call 
themselves the Pitello Brothers, and whose 
recording of Peg O’ My Heart was something 
of a juke-box sensation last year. 

Mention of Frankie and the Phil Moore 
Four in the paragraph above reminds me, 

incidentally, that the fine guitar playing for 
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COLLECTORS’ 


ST UFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


1, Paramount. 

BY the time the catalogue had attained 

12499, around May, 1927, as far as we 
can judge, the four figure matrix series, 
(which, as we suggested in January and on 
which we expatiated in June, may well have 
have commenced, rather perversely, at a 
point some-what lower than 1,000) was well 
on the decline, although apparently it con- 
trived a tenuous existence as far as the 
Clarence Williams on 12587 which is alleged 
to bear matrices 2887 and 2888. Bill Roberts, 
of Edinburgh, now informs us that his copy of 
12398, a coupling by Ardell(a) Bragg, has 
matrices 3028 and 3029. And we observe 
from our own collection that the matrices of 
the Jefferson coupling on 12407 were 3066 
and 3067. No other Paramounts known to us 
had matrices in the 3000s, and it may well be 
that the series teminated around 3100. In 
this connection it would be interesting to 
learn the matrices of the Jefferson couplings 
on 12443 and 12454, and of the Bragg coupling 
on 12458, although it is pertinent to comment 
that the Jefferson on 12425 had matrices in a 
three-figure series which we shall examine a 
little later. 

Now at 12446, to add to the confusion, we 
find Dixon's Jazz Maniacs, with matrices 4091 
and 4092, followed, at 12452, by Davenport 
bearing matrices 4088 and 4095. This 4000 
series progressed at a rate ideal for a 3-day 
Test Matches, for at 12471 (Dodds) it had 
reached 4332, at 12483 (Dodds again) 4413/4, 
at 12488 (Ida Cox) 4602/3 and 12525 (Dixie- 
land Thumpers) 4762/3. Numbers slightly 
lower than those on 12525 appeared on 
12526 (Rainey) and 12560 (Bogan), and 12525 
certainly appears to have reached the zenith 
in the series. As we own copies of all these 
records in their original form, the details 
quoted can be assumed as factual. 

It is now necessary to consider whether the 
3000 and 4000 matrix numbers were in fact 
integrated with the main original series, 
whether in fact they came naturally after the 
2000s and 1000s. We ourselves lack an 
appalling amount of details, but our opinion 
is that the main series struggled only to 2888 
and that the items in the 3000s came from a 
separate series. The 4000 series, we suggest, 
was another new series, and temporary at 
that, for how otherwise can the great gap 
between 3067 (Blind Lemon on 12407, and the 
highest we know in the 3000s) and 4088 
(Davenport on 12452, and the lowest we 
know in the 4000s) be accounted for ? The 
typescript, if that is the right word, of the 
matrix numoers was always changing and we 
doubt whether evidence of the changes is 
relevant. The New York Recording Labora- 
tories did not make things as easy as Colum- 
bia did in that respect! Details of any 
-ecordings between 3067 and 4088 would 


obviously be helpful. 

To confuse the issue further it is now neces- 
sary to reconsider the significance of the 
three figure matrix series to which vague 
allusion was made in June. Quite a number 
of items bearing four-figure matrices also bore 
three figure matrices in a series which seems 
to have commenced at 239 (Priscilla Stewart 
on 12224) and, as we commented in March, 
241 also bore matrix 9027, the mystical im- 
port of which still has us shuddering. The 
matrices of 12327 (Ozie McPherson) appear 
to be 287/8, of 12348 (Charlie Jackson) 306/7, 
and the series progresses until at least 962 
(Lucille Bogan) at 12577. If that were all, it 
might not be so difficult. But in between 
1223! and 12427 loom two O’Bryants on 
12246 and 12260 bearing matrices 677A and 
679A and A758 and A759; and at 12310, 
which we have not seen, a Ray Logan coupling 
had matrices 872/3. How are those to be 
dovetailed into the three-figure series ? 

Proceeding on our chaotic ramble, we 
instance 12250 which embraced Thelma La 
Vizzo, accompanied by the New Orleans 
Creoles, in The Stomps and New Orleans 
Gooder Dust Blues. We have not succeeded 
in acquiring a copy of this record, but we are 
informed that the matrix numbers were 
10000 and 9099 respectively. The latter is 
suspicious, and reminds us of the Sodarira 
Miller at 12231 (241 and 9027). We wonder 
whether this particular four figure series 
came naturally after that used for the Mor- 
tons on 12216 (8071/2) and the Anna Lee 
Chisholms on 12216 (8075/6). And, still 
going backwards, what about the Wiseman 
Sextette on 12076 (6057/8) and the Monnette 
Moore on !2028 (5047/8) mentioned in Janu- 
ary ? 

Now let us consider matrix 10000. Here is 
something almost tangible and we can pro- 
vide some evidence of this five figure series 
which began around January, 1925, and 
probably tottered into 1926. So as a change 
let us list a few numbers indicating what we 
know, or think we know, about it : 


{0000 Thelma La Vizzo : 12250 
10001 Ma Rainey 12257 
10002 Julia Davies 12248 
10003 Julia Davis 12248 
10004 Lovie Austin .. os ae 12255 
10005 Lovie Austin ... : : 12255 
10006 i8 Unknown to us. 

10019 Charlie Jackson te 12259 
10020 Charlie Jackson 12259 
1002! 35 Unknown to us 

10036 O'Bryant 12265 
10037 O'Bryant 12265 
10038 5S! Unknown to us 

10052 Coot Grant. : 12272 
10053 Grant and Wilson 2 12272 
10054 85 Unknown to us 

10086 O’Bryant 12294 
10087 O'Bryan: 2294 


So far as we can tell chese recordings bore no 
other matrix numbers. 

Round about January, '926, cne N. Y. 
Recording Laboratories tired of this 10000 
series and decided to step it up to ! 1000 (the 
main four figure series 1ad dy this time 
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attained 2300). What sort of an existence 
this series had is somewhat obscure for the 
only specimens we can find are: 

{1034/36 292/3 Danny Small and Ukulele 


Mays .... 2333 
11050, 1 306/7 Charlie Jackson 12348 
11067 322 Charlie Jackson ee 12366 
110967 217.8 Lovie Austin... 12361 
11104 321 Charlie Jackson 12366 


appear to be alternative matrix numbers in 
the prevailing three figure series. It will be 
observed that they are not correlated exactly 
with the 11000 series. 

In the last eight months we have, to the 
best of our knowledge and according to the 
information with which readers have kindly 
provided us, said something about al/ the 
apparent Paramount matrix series prevalent 
up to issue 12499 in the race series. On 
reading over what we have written, however, 
we are appalled. Nothing we have ever read 
elsewhere could have been so garbled, so 
inconclusive and such nonsense. So we must 
recapitulate. Here then is a chronological 
(more or less) summary of the matrix series 
reviewed, and no one will object if in its 
preparation we have drawn certain conclu- 
sions from the evidence adduced. 

(a) Circa 800 to 2888: This was the 
main series and extended over release from 
1200 (and, of course, from 20100 in the 
“* popular ’’ series which started earlier) to 
12587. 

(b) The Al00 series: The only solid 
specimens of this series seem to be titles by 
the Harlem Harmony Kings on 12003 
(A104/5), one of which appeared on Grey 
Gull 1263 and Radiex 1263 as by the New 
Orleans Blues Nine. Both Radiex and Grey 
Gull used the same master (the second), but 
we have never seen the Paramount, the 
details of which have been taken from 
Index to Jazz.’’ Incidentally, che prefix 
A is definitely a capital. 

It is now for consideration whether 156, 
matrix number of the Sissle and Blake at 
12007 and 159 and 160, matrix numbers of 
the Four Harmony Kings at 12009, are in this 
series. 


(c) The PI0O series: This was used by 
Black Swan and naturaily appeared on Para- 
mount issues from that label. 


(d) The !4100 series : These appeared on 
Paramounts (ex-Black Swan) released from 
12100 to 12199. They are not in fact matrix 
numbers at all, but Black Swan catalogue 
nembers. 


(e) The 5000 series : The only examples 
we can trace are the Monette Moore titles on 
‘2028 (5047/8). 
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(f) The 6000 series : The only examples 
we can trace on Paramount are the Wiseman 


Sextette couplings on 12076 (6057/8), 
although we have the same sextet on Rain- 
bow 1096 with matrices 6076 and 6084. 

(g) The 8000 series: The only speci- 
mens we know are the Mortons and Chis- 
holms already quoted (though there were 
others in the 20100 series). 

(h) The 200 series : The earliest known 
to us in the 12000 series was 239 (already 
quoted) although we can get lower in the 
20100 series), and a case can be made for the 
series having extended over the years from 
early 1925 to late 1927 (the Bogan at 962 on 
12577, already quoted, is our highest). 

(i) The 9000 series : Here we have only 
9027 (241) by Sodarisa Miller on 12231, 9075 
and 9078 by the same artiste on 12243 and the 
le Vizzo at 9099 on 12250. 

(j) The 10000 series : 
covered in this instalment. 

(k) The 11000 series : 
covered in this instalment. 

(1) Misfits: The O’Bryants on 12246 
(677A and 679A) and 12260 (A758/9) and the 
Logan on 12310 (872/3), already mentioned. 
Thus some sort of factual foundation for 
further research has been contrived. Three 
comments should be added at this stage : 

1. It is inappropriate that these matrix 
series be examined solely in the light of what 
was released in the Paramount |2000 series. 
Other Paramount catalogue series are, of 
course, relevant, as are obviously other 
labels in the Paramount group and beyond. 

2. Matrix series which commenced before 
the inception of the 12000 catalogue series 
(e.g. the 18000 series and the phono-cut 
series) have been strictly ignored, though 
subsequently it may be found that they are 
an aid to the resolution of later problems. 


Already fully 


Already fully 


3. It must constantly be remembered that 
many Paramounts bore more than one 
‘* matrix ’’ number. Certain instances have 
been frequently cited in these instalments. 


Before concluding for August there are 
two further points. Last month in connection 
with the Keppard session on 12399 (2651 and 
2653), we queried the whereabouts of 
matrices 2652 and 2654. Scrutiny of the 
.excellent Dodds discography by Peter Taylor 
and Geoffrey Helliwell which appeared in 
May and June reminds us of the unissued 
Messin’ Around at 2652. This leaves 2654 still 
missing. Could this have been another 
rejected Keppard, or did it belong to the 
Blind Blake/Leola B. Wilson session at 
2655/6, or what ? 


Secondly, Walter Allen comments : 

‘‘Returning again to Paramount — evi- 
dently the earliest ones (at least as far as 
12088, which | have seen) came out with 
brown shellac on their first pressings, rather 
than the usual black, which was evidently 
used for re-pressings under the same label 


number, and for original pressings above an 
as yet unknown number. At least, | assume 
that the brown wax on these early ones 
represents the original issue; does this 
seem reasonable? Of the ones in my 
collection, 12017 and 12022 are brown; 
12043 and 12044 are black ; 12080, brown, 
and 12082, black ; 12094, black, and all 
succeeding ones, black. Perhaps thus all the 
double-Hunter 12043s are brown wax, and 
the Hunter-Jones 12043s are black; this 
would have to be checked. And my copy of 
12044 definitely says Graveyard Dream Blues, 
and is the same tune as on her much rarer 
12022 with only piano acc. ; here again, 
perhaps yours (Graveyard Blues) is on brown 
wax ? Both these records (adjacent num- 
bers ! ! !) seem thus to have had at least two 
pressings, with probably new labels having 
to be printed for each pressing.”’ 


We are not at all certain that it is reason- 
able to assume that brown wax indicates an 
original, The other leading label to use 
brown wax, Perfect, did so for quite a long 
time and apparently as late as 1925. Still, 
Allen may have a point, and the least we can 
do is to mention the colours of our own 
Paramounts in the first hundred issues. Here 


they are : 
12001 Hunter (two copies, differing 

masters) ... both black 
12002 Sissel (sic) and Blake oh. «black 
12006 Hunter and Blake ... black 
12017 Hunter i ... brown 
12029 Lena Wilson ... black 
12031 Gladys Bryant «.. black 
12043 Hunter/Hunter and Blake ... sew black 
12044 Cotes abe black 
12045 Cox (two copies, differing 

masters) ... both brown 
12064 Cox .. brown 
12083 Rainey . brown 
12087 Cox . brown 


It will be observed that our copy of 12043 
(‘‘ the double Hunter ’’) is black. And our 
copy of 12044 (Graveyard — was it a dream ? 
No ! — Blues) is regrettably black. 


As none of Allen’s Paramounts higher than 
12094 are brown, we had better mention that 
our copies of 12220 (Cox) and 12238 (Rainey) 
are brown. Can anyone reach giddier heights 
with a brown Paramount ? 


For next month the prospect before us is a 
preliminary examination of the matrix series 
prevalent after 12500. 


2. Hollywood. 


Bill Roberts writes : 
across the Hollywood label ? By way of 
interest | mention one | have. Catalogue 
number on one side is 1004 and on the other 
1025! Details are Carl Allen and _ his 
Orchestra in Adoring You and Carl Allen’s 
Rendezvous Orchestra in Oriental Love 
Dreams — ugh! Jazz content is nil !”’ 


““Have you come 


The only specimen of the Hollywood label 
in our own collection is : 
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1008 Frankie And Johnnie Blues (42) — 
Harvey Brooks’ Quality Four. 


Mistreating Daddy (40) — Jessie 
Derrick, with Brooks’ Quality 
Four. 


These titles are mentioned, somewhat in- 
correctly and somewhat incompletely, in 
“‘Index to Jazz’’ under Brooks’ name. 
And “N.H.D.” mentions them, again 
inaccurately and incompletely, in a section 
which in their wisdom the editors have 
allotted to Paul Howard on page I17 of the 
first edition. Neither work mentions Miss 
Derrick and in this respect the compilers and 
their advisors (we were not among them !) 
are to be congratulated. For Miss Derrick’s 
vocal standard is on the far side of fright- 
fulness, 


Our Hollywood was propagated by the 
Hollywood Record Corporation of Holly- 
wood, Calif. Its trademark was registered. 
No patent numbers were quoted. The label 
was black with gold lettering, and it depicted 
a medieval jester playing an instrument on 
which anyone interested might well seek 
advice from a Dolmetsch. We find it hard to 
reconcile all this with Mr. Roberts’ specimen, 
and we should therefore value readers’ 
opinions. Was there not some talk of Eliz- 
alde having recorded on a Hollywood label ? 
And how many Hollywood labels were there? 
The Stilwell Chart mentions not a single one. 


3. Autograph. 


To everyone who has written to us on the 
vexed subject of re-issues from this label, we 
offer thanks. Next month we hope to include 
further comments from Clyde Clark, Toronto, 
James Carson, Oakland, and Paul Sheatsley, 
New York. 


4. Critical Dicta. 


To anyone who bothers to read this 
column regularly, it no doubt appears that 
those crapulous clowns, Clarke and Davis, 
collect nothing but Paramount matrix num- 
bers. As a matter of fact, however, they 
have numerous other weaknesses, and one of 
them is collecting definitions of jazz. Their 
latest is : 


‘* Syncopated or ragtime music played by 
a band. of very loud, clangy, instruments, 
tremendously popular during the 1920s, 
especially in the U.S., etc., etc.”’ 


The definition, which comes from ‘‘ The 
Readers’ Encyclopedia,”’ edited by William 
Rose Benet, concludes: ‘* See also GANG- 
STERS ; PROHIBITION ; SWING.”’ We 
looked up the first two and found jazz un- 
mentioned and when we turned to 
‘“*SWING we found the advice ‘See 
JAZZ.’’ We had better leave it at that. 
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(from page 12) 
which Sinatra is supposed to be responsible 
in the film The Kissing Bandit was really done 
by Phil Moore guitarist Robbie Bain (also 
known for his work with his own Bob Bain 
Trio over N.B.C.), but reports that Robbie 
was the man who did a similar job for Errol 
Flynn in San Antonio are unfounded — that 
was George Smith, same fellow whose 
Flamenco guitar playing is so noteworthy in 
The Loves Of Carmen. 

RODGERS AND HART. 

For some years back, we have been seeing a 
series of films based on the lives of the more 
famous popular-song writers, and the latest 
in this class is the M.G.M. production Words 
And Music, which is based, roughly speaking, 
on the twin careers of Rodgers and Hart, one 
of the greatest song-teams ever. Just for the 
record, the diminutive, temperamental Larry 
Hart is portrayed by Mickey Rooney —an 
imaginative bit of casting—while the 
quieter, calmer Dick Rodgers is played by 
Tom Drake, who wrote the music for which 
Hart fashioned his grand lyrics. 

All the music for the film is supplied by 
Lennie Hayton’s orchestra, with some 
notable arrangements by M.G.M. staff 
musician Conrad Salinger, especially in the 
number allotted to Judy Garland, Johnny One 
Note, and in the Slaughter On Tenth Avenue 
ballet, (danced by Gene Kelly and Vera-Ellen, 
if you care). 

Of course, you won’t be looking for jazz in 
a picture of this type, but many of the fine 
Rodgers-Hart standards are included, natur- 
ally. Perry Como, who, besides appearing as 
himself in the picture, also takes the role of 
Eddie Anders, shines on Blue Room ; Lena 
Horne does Where Or When and The Lady Is 
A Tramp; June Allyson does Thou Swell 
(shades of Bix !) ; Betty Garrett sings Small 
Hotel ; and Mel Torme is really good in Blue 
Moon. Former band-vocalist Ann Sothern, 
although given a relatively obscure number in 
Everybody But Me, performs creditably. And 
Como winds the whole thing up on a literally 
strong note, pulling out all the stops on With 
ASong In My Heart. Allin all, this should send 
most of you home whistling ; but, personally, 
I’m salty with M.G.M. for leaving out my own 
R. and H. favourite, My Heart Stood Still. 
(This article will be concluded next month). 


Our claim to the best Stock of 

JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 

in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


GRIPE FROM GOLD. 


Dear Sirs, 

May | be allowed to take up a little more of your 
valuable space in order to comment on the review of 
our record by ‘‘P.T."' | feel that this is justifiable 
owing to the attitude | took over Mr. Mann’s state- 
ments in regard to my band. 


In this case, | would say that ‘' P.T.’s "’ criticism is 
— from the point of view of Jazz lovers —a fair one. 
But notice the difference. The review is a criticism of 
a specific performance, whereas Mr. Mann made a 
definite statement against the character of our Jazz. 


To return to the criticism of our record. 1! would 
like to say that in my opinion, this record should not 
have been sent to *‘ Jazz Journal! ”’ for criticism. | 
agree in every way with ‘‘P.T.’’—jitc is purely a 
commercial. disc, and as such, | chink it will succeed in 
its purpose, and | am afraid it was done intentionally. 
The reference to the sides made privately for the Fan 
Club is itself an indication of the position. We made 
them privately as it was the oniy way we could get to 
record the sort of music we would like to. It is my 
hope eventually to persuade DECCA that there will 
be a market for ‘‘ out and out "’ jazz discs, but | think 


that will take time. 
HARRY GOLD. 


MORE FROM MANN. 
Dear Sirs, 


Your correspondent Harry Gold flatters me. I 
hadn't realised that anything such a minor scribe as 
myself could say about this eminent bandleader would 
be considered important enough to be termed 
** damaging.’’ 

In the March issue, you published a letter of mine on 
the sad subject of the B.B.C. Jazz Club. In it, | pleaded 
for the very best jazz played by the very best groups. 
And | passed a casual reference to the effect that the 
music of this particular gentleman was on the phoney 
side. 


Two months later, the hurt jazzman replies in the 
May issue. In his letter, he claims that the Pieces of 
Eight extemporise with a sincerity ‘* probably without 
equal in the country "’ (there's nothing like modesty!); 
that his band, except in a few quoted instances, does 
not play jazz from music; and concludes with the 
challenge that the eight, playing side by side with any 
band his critics care to name, would (and this is merely 
inferred) prove to jazz students that his brand of jazz 
is NOT phoney. He also makes a pointed reference 
to ** slavish copyists ’’ whose outfits are ‘* placed ona 
pedestal by these so-called authorities on jazz."’ 

Now, | have never professed to be anything 
approaching ‘‘the be-all and end-all of jazz know- 
ledge ’’ (to quote Mr. Gold) and would assure him 
that no malice was intended. True, if | had said : 
‘*In my opinion,’ etc., it would have made some 
difference. Buti have never made a practice of holding 
any opinion other than my own. 

But | sugared the pill, you will recall, by stating that 
the band’s music was ‘‘ easy on the ear.’’ This was 
—" as acompliment. | enjoy listening to Harry 

Mr. Gold should worry ; his little group is far more 
popular than those ‘* slavish copyists."’ And as far as 
I'm concerned, these latter can go on flogging that 
dead horse of theirs. The ‘‘ copyists’’ make good 
listening and serve a worthwhile purpose in intro- 
ducing the real McCoy to the general public. And 
that, in these progressive and artificial days, is really 
something. 

In the pasc, the Pieces have been inclined towards 
compromise. One cannot blame them; even pro- 
fessional musicians must eat. But if, by way of com- 
promise, they can ‘‘ commercialise (horrible 
verb !) good jazz, then it is allto the good. When that 
great day comes, no jazz band will have any real excuse 
for being called ‘* phoney .’’ 

When last | heard them, the H.G. boys were really 
O.K. Except for a well-meant but unsuccessful 
rendering of a Bessie Smith favourite which made me 
realise just how good the original record was (yah ! 
who's a slavish copyist now ?), their repercoire was 
varied ; their solo work good ; and the ensembles had 
plenty of kick in them. Then and there, | was quite 
prepared to apologise. | felt less chastened, however, 
when | read the maestro’s unnecessarily vitriolic 
letter. Consequently, i'm just (literally) wild about 
Harry '—JOHN MANN, Southampron 


THE REWARDS OF PERSISTENCE. 


Dear Sirs, 

As you can see I’m enclosing a money order — you 
win ! When you first started sending me “ Jazz 
Journal,’’ | intended to return the copies with a ‘‘ no 
thanks "’ note. However, | became interested in see- 
ing how long you would contini:e sending them without 
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ONE SWEET 


a subscription, and since the number reached the 
impressive total of seven | feel that the only thing to 
do is to award you an ‘‘ A ”’ for perseverance and send 
you the money for a year’s subscription. 


Your magazine is very interesting and even more 
amusing than, | believe, you intend it to be, but | fail 
to see much justification for the ‘‘ Jazz '’ in the name. 
Perhaps ‘‘ Music '’ would be more appropriate since 
so much of the magazine is devoted to non-jazz music 
— Nellie Lutcher, be-bop (Rust would back me up on 
that !), Spike Hughes, Bassie’s ‘‘ low down’’ blues 
piano (Hahahahahahahahahaha !), Collectors’ Stuff 
(often purely discographical), Joe Mooney, Whispers 
from the West Coast, much of the always interesting 
Lightly and Politely series (congratulations to who- 
ever writes it. There's always a lot of food for 
thought init), andsoon. Sincerely,—CLYDE CLARK, 
Toronto, Canada. 


TEARING TUCKER. 
Dear Sirs, 


The first part of this letter is to all English publica- 
tions. | believe all U.S. and other foreign subscribers 
would be willing to pay the small additional charge 
necessary to provide better wrapping. English 
publications have arrived here in sad shape due to the 
distance travelled and the flimsy wrappers used. | 
fully realize your problems over there, but as a collec- 
tor of jazz literature | would not only appreciate, but 
am willing to pay for, better wrapping. 


Your magazine is fine, but | don’t think much of 
Snape’s stuff — just where is S. Tucker’s affinity to 
jazz? | call attention to Mezzrow’s remarks re 
Tucker on pages 45 and 49, and Krupa’s on page 146, 
of that fine book ‘‘ Really the Blues.’’ | was also 
disappointed at the space given to Kay Starr. I’ve 
nothing against her, or Julia Lee, and many others, 
but | shudder when, as is too often done, Bessie’s. 
name is linked with them. To my mind there is only 
one recording artist with a name who comes any- 
where near Bessie — Sister Rosetta Tharpe. Sister 
Marie Knight, who sings with her on recent records, 
also should not be overlooked. However, | have no 
doubt that there are hundreds of really fine negro 
singers to be found in our churches, etc., who could 
be classed ‘‘in the Bessie tradition.’’ For example, 
in this area we have Sister Lottie Peavey. Yes, jazz 
may yet have to return to the churches, etc., for the 
inspiration ic needs. To me, that any white woman 
will ever sing in the Bessie style or tradition is very 
doubtful. 

Finally, | would like to see a serious article on 
discographical work. I'm sure there must be many 
tips and aids that discographers have found in the 
course of their work that would help a beginner.— 
JAMES S. CARSON, Jnr., Oakland, California, U.S.A. 

(We are arranging to mail all overseas copies of 
“* Jazz Journal ”’ in envelopes in future. The article 
on discographical work will be forthcoming as soon as 
we have room for it.—Eds.). 


PRICE PLEA. 
Dear Sirs, 

It is good to see you are continuing your good work. 
May | add a few comments which may be useful! ? 

The article about Jimmy McPartland was most 
interesting and | hope others like it will follow. 
Jimmy's own reports from the U.S. should also be 
welcome. 

Please do not overdo the collectors articles, and 
whilst attending to extremists (purists and boppists), 
give us plenty of ‘* middle-brow "’ stuff. | think M. 
Myles’ letter sums this up nicely (‘* J. J.’’ June). 

The recent letters on second-hand records touch 
a most important point. | am amazed at the number 
of records offered, which are available in the retail 
shops, but which are advertised at more than retail 
price. The price of foreign discs is still fantastic. 
The sooner prices come down to a more reasonable 
level the better. Most of us are unable to afford more 
than 10s. per disc, and thus miss many much desired 
ones.—J. F. H. SUTTON, West Harrow. 

(The price situation is always in the buyers hands. If 
they refuse to pay high figures prices must inevitably 
fall.—Eds.). 


CRITICISING THE CRITICS. 
Dear Sirs, 

Criticism is always good to a certain extent, but 
beyond this it becomes boring. Those who criticise 
Louis’ Hot Five and Seven discs from an instrumental 
technique point-of-view are not, to my way of 
thinking, jazz enthusiasts. {| derive hours of pleasure 
from listening to my few Ory discs — my only criti- 
cism being the shortage of them. | find that if a band 
is enthusiastic, and plays with plenty of drive, then 
they get somewhere without having to be technically 
brilliant. Proof of this can be found at the Manchester 
Jazz Club concerts. ! have had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the four concerts put on by this Club. The spirit 
of the bands playing has been a joy to see, conse- 
quently they have played JAZZ, and | have come away 
feeing that jazz is not struggling for existence, but 
chriving and alive 

So you critics, don’t ‘‘sit’’ on these jazzmen too 
aeavily, but encourage them to play more and even 
retter jazz—P | MILTON, Buxton, Derbyshire 
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DISCOGRAPHICAL DETAIL. 
Dear Sirs, 

In order to solve discographical problems, many 
jazz fans race to veteran jazz players, records in one 
hand and a gramophone in the other. They play over 
their wheezy old discs to the musicians, who some- 
times say that they remember the particular session 
clearly, or on the other hand, deny all knowledge of it. 

| feel that what the musician says depends on one or 
other of the following considerations — 

Firstly, if he is a musician who hzs reached inter- 
national fame and is flattered by what people think of 
him and his present style, then he will deny all know- 
ledge of his early immature efforts, declaring that he 
never made the record. Alternatively, he may be so 
accustomed to his present style that he may not recog- 
nise or even remember what he played and sounded 
like some 15 or more years ago. 

Then there is the case of the musician who thinks 
that by saying he was on a certain disc he can enhance 
his position, so he will say that he was on the particular 
disc in question. 

The most important factor is the failings of the 
human memory. Can a musician be expected to 
remember full details of every session he was on years 
ago ?— especially if he was on many. To those who 
made many records, a session must have been a com- 
monplace thing. | wonder how many readers of JAZZ 
JOURNAL can remember all the faces of the children 
who were in school with them — even in the last 
year ? Can one remember full details of every film 
or play that one has seen ? 

Thus | maintain that asking a musician to identify 
himself or remember a session proves nothing. | still 
prefer to rely on logic and aural evidence.— E. BA - 
Maidstone, Kent. 

(What do other discographical sleuths think? We 
have had many requests recently for articles on the 
whole subject of discographical research, and are lining 
up something for the near future.— Eds.). 


GONE WITH THE WIND. 
Dear Sirs, 

About that so-called ‘‘ American Jazz Society "’ 
mentioned recently in your correspondence col 
1 also parted with 10s. 6d. for :—3 newsletters, 2 
photographs, and one record list, from which | was fool 
enough to order three Bessie Smith records on 
Columbia. Empty Bed, | and 2 was one of them. 
These | never received. After about three or four 
angry letters, | received word that the ‘‘ Society ”’ 
had folded, but that ‘‘ members ’’ were at liberty to 
subscribe to a whip-up to help ease things financially. 
1 received a vague promise that my 30s. would be 
refunded, but to be patient, as they would have to 
earn the money. 

No doubt this tale is killing you — even | can see 
the funny side of it, in spite of 30s. worth of Bessie 
which | never got.— A. HOGG, Bedlington, North- 
umberland. 

(The bed is still apparently empty, alas !— Eds.). 


SAME WIND, STILL GONE. 
Dear Sirs, 

| was interested to read Mr. Camp's letter in the 
June issue re the American Jazz Society. | was also 
taken for a ride in the same way. | did at least receive 
one book — Jazz Parody ’’"—from the Society, 
but only after several phone calls and some corres- 
pondence did it arrive. 

The last communication | received was a circular to 
the effect that there was not sufficient support to keep 
it going, and also hinting that voluntary contributions 
would be appreciated to keep the Society in existence. 
By this time | began to smell a rat, however, and 
needless to say | was not caught again! It would be 
interesting to know how many jazz fans were swindled 
by this A.J.S.— V. OUTEN, Catford, S.E.6. 

(Anymore for the American Jazz Society Blues 7— Eds.). 


SECOND-THOUGHTS ON DIXIE. 
Dear Sirs, 

Further to your editorial coda on my article in the 
July issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, | must admit to the error 
and agree that the routine we used in our Decca 
record of Dixie is indeed very similar to the Elizalde 
version. Ours is actually one chorus less than Elizalde’s 
and also contains more ensemble playing than did the 
original. | think, however, that the most noticeable 
similarity between the two versions is the necessary 
‘one, i.e. the bass saxophone introduction and first 
chorus. You will agree, | am sure, that in order to 
interpret Dixie to its best advantage this could hardly 
be avoided | can asswre you that the similarity 
between the two versions is entirely coincidental and 
that we did not set out in any way to ‘‘ copy ’’ the 
Elizalde record. Furthermore, | don’t think you will 
find any other plagiarisms in any of the other titles.— 
MARK WHITE, London, S.W.6. 


PAT ON THE BACK FOR RUST. 

Dear Sirs, 

| note with pleasure that Brian Rust is now recom- 
mending records currently available in the British 
catalogues instead of hard-to-get deletions or discs 
issued abroad only. Might | suggest further that 
instead of dealing exclusively with soloists in his ‘‘ Jazz 
Without Tears ’’ feature he occasionally includes a 
band — say one each month. While | buy, and shall 
continue to do so, as many Dodds, Mortons, Arm- 
strongs, etc., as | can reasonably procure, | feel that no 


YOU...AND YOU...AND YOU. 


real collection can be considered complete without a 
few good examples of the Goodman Orchestra, 
Lunceford, Henderson and others. But how is the 
newcomer to jazz able to choose a few good examples 
from the dozens of Goodmans and Luncefords in the 
catalogues ? | can visualize some tyro, hearing raves 
about Ellington, turn with amazement from some of 
the nondescript efforts in the H.M.V. main catalogue, 
and miss for ever the gems in the Special List. 

Do not let us be snobbish about the big bands. 
There are still thrills to be had in listening to an 
occasional Henderson (even without a few bars by 
Louis) and !, for one, would much rather listen to the 
Goodman Orchestra playing, say, King Porter Stomp, 
than to some of the numbers chugged out by Lu 
Watters.— W. McGHIE, Surrey. 

(Hear! Hear! The fine big bands of the 1930’s have 
been sore neglected of late.-—Eds.). 


CANING CAROLUS. 
Dear Sirs, 

The present letter was occasioned by a footnote in 
the April issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, page |5. A certain 
“* Carolus,’’ it seems, had the temerity to state: 
If it came to pit orchestra work ... (New Orleans jazzmen) 
would be, in general, absolutely lost. 

Actually, there is no valid basis for supposing that 
New Orleans musicians would have failed to acquit 
themselves in any pit that ‘‘ Carolus '’ could name. 
lam speaking here of the best New Orleans musicians, 
for the best ones could read music. In fact, the best 
ones could execute anything that any composer ever 
notated. 

In adopting this position, | am reminded of a recent 
conversation with my old friend, Baby Dodds. For 
the information of ‘‘ Carolus,’’ it should be noted that 
Baby has done pit work, and done it well. 

We had been listening to a radio broadcast of a 
baseball game, featuring Jackie Robinson, as you 
probably know, the first Negro to win a place for him- 
self in one of our major league teams. Reducing the 
volume to a conversational level, Baby turned to me 
and said : 

** Kay, as I’ve told you before, in the old days, the 
music business was like big league baseball before 
Jackie Robinson. Any of us were good enough to have 
played the classics. The point is, there was no future 
in it. What symphony would have hired us ? That's 
why we took up jazz. That’s why we played it well !’’ 

The foregoing anecdote deserves a bit of elaboration, 
for it goes a long way toward refuting the popular 
legend that jazz was originated by illiterate Negroes, 
who could not read or write music. While this view 
coincides rather conveniently with the picture 
promulgated by prejudiced folk, | assure you that 
nothing could be further from the truth. Baby’s own 
early musical experience provides a perfect illustration 
of the point | seek to make. 


When he was young, Baby studied with three of the 
finest New Orleans teachers available : Louis Cott- 
relle, often described as the father of New Orleans 
drumming, Walter Brundy, and Dave Perkins. 
According to Baby, all of these men could read music, 
and they required him to do so. They taught him 
that when they taught him how to hold his sticks. 
Furthermore, they did not teach him to drum jazz 
alone ; they gave him a thorough grounding in ail 
types of music. The point is a pertinent one, for | have 
heard Baby complain many times that most modern 
youngsters know only one kind of music, namely jazz, 
which fact accounts for their decided limitations. 

When Baby became sufficiently advanced, among 
other disciplines, he was obliged by his teachers to 
play cornet parts, carrying the melody on the head of 
asnare. At other times, he was required to perform 
the same thing on the rim of the drum, varying his 
tones by the angle at which he held his sticks. Years 
later, when he worked with King Oliver’s band, he 
used to disconcert Honore Dutrey and Louis Arm- 
strong by stealing their solos on his drums, this by 
way of enlivening what might otherwise have beena 
dull moment ! 

All of the best bands with which Baby has been 
identified were what might be termed ‘‘ reading ”’ 
bands, from the riverboat band of Fate Marable up to 
and including that of Bunk Johnson of recent Stuy- 
vesant memory. | make particular mention of Bunk 
since some of his statements quoted in Jazzmen 
served to becloud the subject, (not that | blame Bunk). 

Sidney Bechet, an old pal of Baby’s and a close friend 
of mine, is another man whose name is often men- 
tioned whenever the question of musical literacy 
arises. While Sidney has never denied the myth that 
he can’t read a note of music, the fact remains that he 
took his first formal instruction on the clarinet from 
Big Eye Louis, another old-timer of real distinction. 
Later on, Sidney is known t@ have borrowed George 
Baquet’s exercise book in order to practice more 
effectively at home. 

At the risk of being accused on this side of the 
Atlantic of flogging a favourite topic, | cannot refrain 
from observing here that the best written Ragtime 
music should provide final refutation of the theory of 
illiterate origins. Indeed, as Lottie Joplin, Scott's 
widow, once remarked to me : The chief difficulty that 
I've met with in promoting Scott’s music is that most 
musicians can't play Ragtime — it’s too hard for them ! 

If it proves nothing else ,Ragtime confirms that 
early pioneers could notate more music than most 
modern youngsters can play! If anyone doubts me, 
let him exhume some of Joplin’s compositions. 

Frankly, | had not proposed to run on at such length. 
In doing so, | was induced by the somewhat vain and 
futile hope that my remarks might throw a bit of 
light on a subject about which so much nonsense has 
8 written.— KAY C. THOMPSON, New York, 
U.S.A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 

Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th August. 

All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 
Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see below. 
DISPOSALS POWERS BLYTHE. 
AMMONS, ALBERT. Play That Thing/Adam’s Apple Jazz N 9/6 PAR 
The Breaks Groovin’ the Biues Pe on, Mone N 126 GOL POWERS, OLLIE LEWIS, MEADE LUX. 
BECHET, SIDNEY. Play That Thing) H. T. Train (Paramount) .... AFG N 10/- BAY 
Four in Columbia Album C-i73 N 40 - MOO QUEBEC, IKE. 
BECHET — SPANIER BIG FOUR. Hard Tack If | Had You BN N 10/- GOL 
Set of Four, 12-inch ... HRS N 56 - MOO ROOGERS, IKE. 
BENTLEY, GLADYS. I: Hurcs So Good Screenin’ The Blues N 86 MOO 
Worried Biues/Ground Hog Blue OK v 126 GOL RUSSELL, PEE WEE, JAZZ ENSEMBLE (SPANIER). 
BERTRAND’S WASHBOARD. ‘WIZARDS i Three in Disc Album 632 N 30/- MOO 
Idle Hour Special /47th Street Stomp DUB N A CLO SIX HOTTENTOTS JOE CANDULLO. 
BOLLING, CLAUDE. Memphis Blues/St. Lows Blues is Do E 10/- GOL 
Riverside Blues Dippermouth Blues ... bos Bes N 86 PAR SPANIER, MUGGS 
BOOKS. Whistlin’ The Blues Lady’ s In Love CMS N 12/- GOL 
The Real Jazz by Panassie N i5/- PAR Memphis Blues/Sweet Sue (!2-inch) . CMS N 15/- GOL 
Les Rois du Jazz by Panassie N 10/- MOO Three in Disc Album 711 N 30/- MOO 
Musique de Jazz by Panassie N 36 MOO STATE STREET RAMBLERS (DODDS). 
BRUNIS, GEORGE. Sic 'Em Tige/South African Blues se DUB N A CLO 
Three in Commodore Album CR-33 . N 30 - MOO THARPE, SISTER — 
BURLEY, DAN. Four in Decca Album 527 N 40- MOO 
Chicken Shack Shuffle Skiffie Blues... .. ARK N 86 MOO TRUMBAUER, FRANKIE (BIX). 
BUTTERBEANS AND SUSIE. Lila/My Pet 10 GOL 
Radio Papa’/Deal Yourself Another Hand... OK E 15 - GOL WASHINGTON. “SISTER, acc. BUNK JOHNSON'S BAND. 
CAREY, MUTT. Does Jesus Care ?/The Lord Will Make A Way Disc N 86 MOO 
The Entertainer Joplin’s Sensation... E 10 - PAR WHITEMAN, PAUL (BIX). 
CASTLE JAZZ BAND (1944). Old Man River/There Ain't No Sweet Man... HMV VG 3/- BAY 
Ostrich Walk /Scruttin’ With Some B. .. DUB N A CLO WILBER, BOB. 
Jazz Band Ball Siscer Kate aoe .. DUB N A CLO Snake Rag Salty Dog .. Ram N 86 MOO 
CROSBY, BING. New Orleans Shuffle/I Can't Say Ram N 86 MOO 
Twilight On The Trail/We'll Rest... re N 3- BAY Willie The Weeper/Mabel's Dream ... Com N 8/6 MOO 
DICKSON, TOM. Wild Cat Blues /Biues For Fowler Com N 8/6 MOO 
Death Bell Blues Happy Blues = OK N 126 GOL Snake Rag/Old Fashioned Love Har N 6/- BAY 
Werry Blues Labor Blues __ .. OK N 12/6 GOL New Orleans Shuffie/Il Can't Say Har N 6/- BAY 
DIXIELAND THUMPERS (DODDS, DOMINIQUE). New Orleans Shuffie/| Can't Say Ram E 96 PAR 
Weary Way Biues There'll Come A Day... Cen N 86 MOO WHITE, JOSH. 
DODDS, BABY. Apples, Peaches And Cherries/Man Who 
Wolverine Blues Drum Improvisation No. | Cir N 86 MOCO Couldn't Walk Ap N 8/6 MOO 
Albert's Blues/ Manhattan Stomp By: mL N 8/6 MSO Four in Decca Album 447 N 40/- MOO 
DUPREE, CHAMPION JACK. Four in Decca Album 611 N 40/- MOO 
Rum Cola Blues She Makes Good Jelly <0 N 12/6 GOL WILEY, LEE— STACY, JESS. 
FAZOLA, IRVING. But Not For Me/Memories Of Y Maj N 10/- GOL 
Sweet Lorraine/Clarinet Marmalade = ey N 86 MOO WILLIAMS, LEONA AND DIXIE ‘BAND. 
GILLESPIE, DIZZIE. Sister Kate If You Don’t Believe Co N 19- GOL 
Ten Only Happy 85 E GOL 
HODES, 
Eccentric Washboord Blues... at N 126 GOL 
HODES’ HOT FIVE (BECHET). 
Three in Blue Note Album 103 N 30 MOO 
JACKSON, PAPA CHARLIE. BEIDERBECKE, BiX. 
| Got What It Takes/Cat’s Got Measles ... PM F 7/6 GOL Somebody Stole My Gal Pa RI61 N/E Ss RAN 
JAZZ GILLUM. GRAEME. 
Key To The Highway /She Belongs To Me ... Vi any ny V+ voy 
JACKSON, FREDDY. BERIGAN, BUNNY. 
Ain't Misbehavin’ Hi Diddle Diddle... .... Sw N 7/6 GOL Roses in December HMV B 8680 N/E RAN 
JOHNSON, PETE. 
Buss Robinson Blues/B and O Blues... ... SA. E 12% GOL eed AShot Any G+ T voy 
Michigan Stomp/Bugs ... GE N op e Mornin UR 
JUNGLE BAND. EDDIE. 
Jungle Mama/Dog Bottom oo ae E 106 GOL an | Love BrE TUR 
LAWSON’ ’S, YANK, JAZZ BAND. HYLTON, JACK. 
Stumbling/Too Many Times .. Sig. N 10/- GOL My Melancholy Baby HMV E/N 2/6 BRA 
MARSALA, JOE — GILLESPIE, DIZZIE. Tiger Rag/St. Louis Blues HMV E/N 2/6 BRA 
My Melancholy Baby Cherokee Zs . B&W N 10/- GOL “INDEX TO JAZZ.” 
McCOY, CHARLIE. Vols. | to 4 ; + voy 
It is So Good/I’ve Been Blue - .. OK v 8/- GOL KRUPA, GENE. 
MILLER, PUNCH (Solos). ; Gypsy Mood/What's This ? TUR 
High Society Snag A CLO LEADBELLY. 
MEMPHIS FIV Many ay Any vi T VOY 
Got To Coll My Doggies Sister Kate os at E 10- GOL NOBLE, RAY. 
Choo Choo/Evening... = be ... Pe E 7/46 GOL Any in Excellent or New condition. BRA 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. PARKER, CHARLIE. 
Tanktown Bump Steamboat Stomp ... .. DUB N 10- BAY Billie's Bounce ... TUR 
NOONE, JIMMY TRUMBAUER, FRANKIE. 
Soon Easy To Remember — -- Pan N A MOU A Good Man Is Hard To Find Pa R3489 N/E Ss RAN 
Srosdomy Rhythm (Ted Wallace)... ... Pan N A MOU VAN DAMME, ART. 
ORY, ny TUR 
Two I inch in Circle Album N 25 - MOO V-DISCS. 
PHILLIPS, BERENICE AND LEWIS, HAROLD. Any — send lists TUR 
God Leads His Children The Royal WHITING, MARGARET. 
Telephone N 86 MOO Moonlight In Vermont TUR 
oe ed INDEX. GOL: Elliot Goldman, 52, Brent Way, Lower Tuffiey, Gloucester. 
Finchley, London, N.3. RAN : Randall, 58, Oliver Road, Cowley, 
Maidstone, ee MOO: R. Moore, 92, Philipsburgh Avenue, Oxford. 
BRA: Rex Brain Jnr., 17, Westgate Street, Fairview, Dublin, Eire. TUR : Barrie Turton, 9, Grange Park Road, 
P Bath. : MOU: D. E. Moulton, 64, Wilfield Road, Roundhay, Leeds, 8, 
CLO: Ron Clough, 39, Bolingbroke Street, Ballsbridge, Dublin, Eire. VOY: Roy Voysey, 14, Derby Road, Ports- 
Marshfields, Bradford. PAR: Vernon Parker, 3, mouth. 
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PLEASE TO REMEMBER 
THE THIRD OF SEPTEMBER |! 


Because that’s when we OPEN our 


RECORD DEPARTIMERT, 
* with the LARGEST STOCK 


country of Jazz Discs on all labels, 


British and Foreign. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP. 
52. CHARING CROSS ROAD. W.C.2 


REMEMBER also 


that we import these books on jazz :— 


THE REAL JAZZ - Panassie - 
FRONTIERS OF JAZZ - Toledano - 
JAZZ RECORD BOOK - Ramsay & Smith 
JAZZ CAVALCADE - Dexter - 
JAZZ a PEOPLE’S MUSIC - Finklestein - 


TRUMPET ON THE WING Manone - 


While stocks last we offer the 1945-6-7 Esquire Jazz Books (total value 30 -) at 


the sensationally low price of 13 - the three, plus 1- postage. 
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One Jazz Shop in the Heart of London. 


15/- 
18/- 
21/- 
16)- 
17,6 
17/6 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS 


GRAEME BELL’S AUSTRALIAN 


When the Saints Go Marching !n 
Careless Love - 


Tailgate 
Jenny’s Ball 


Get Out of Here - 


At The Jazz Band £Eall - 
Alma Street Requiem - 
Oh! Peter - - - 
Jackass Blues - - 


Was Leicester Square - 
Free Man’s Blues_~ - 


Sunday Morning - 


THE YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND 


Big Chief Battle Axe - ° ‘ 


J 
Washington & Lee - 
When You Wore a Tulip - : f 

J 


Dippermouth Blues - 
When the Trumpet of the Lord shall sound 


Canal St. Blues - 
: ROY FOXLEY’S LEVEE RAMBLERS 
Kansas City Stomp ; 


Levee Moon - - - 


ROY FOXLEY 
Digbeth & Milk Street - - : 
Fussy Doreen - - f 
REX STEWARTS LONDON FIVE 


Truckin’ Down The Sinclair Traill - 
Fable of a Fool - - - - J 


a 


THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND 
Absent Minded Biues . - - 
Original Dixieland One-Step : - 


if 
Four or Five Times - - - f 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band - - 

Birth Day Blues - : - - 
CLAUDE LUTER & HIS BAND 

Tiger Rag - - - L 

Wild Cat Blues - - - - if 

J 


Sport Model Mama - 
Ory’s Creole Trombone - - 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS ORCHESTRA 


16 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs 


CHUCK MACKAY’S BOULEVARD GANG 


I’m a Little Blackbird 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band 


PETE DAILY’S CHICAGOANS 


Wolverine Blues 


Livery Stable Elues 


Bluin’ The Blues 
5-30 A.M. Blues 


Happy Blues 
At Sundown 


BOB WILBER’S WILDCATS 


OMER SIMEON TRIO 


JOE SULLIVAN - SIDNEY BECHET 


Salty Dog 
Snake Rag 


Can't Say 


New Orleans Shuffle 


Lorenzo’s Blues 
Harlem Hotcha 


Creole Lullaby 


Bandanna Days 


Panama 
Sister Kate 


LEADBELLY 


Diggin’ My Potatoes 
Defense Blues 


Perfect - - 
New Orlean’s Joys 
Muddy Water Blues 
Alligator Hop 
Krooked Blues 
Chimes Blues 

Froggy Moore 


Snake Rag 


Bozo 
Bimbo 


Beau Koo 


Jack 


Sister Kate 
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